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XII. 


SIR EWEN CAMERON—Continued—REMARKABLE INCIDENTS 
IN HIS EARLY CAREER. 


LOCHIEL, shortly after the incident described in our last, received 
a message from General Middleton that he had been defeated by 
General Morgan at Lochgarry, where he was surprised and had 
many of his men killed, at a time when he thought himself quite 
free from all danger at the hands of the enemy. In consequence 
of this defeat, Middleton, who had previously invited the King to 
come over from France in the following spring, promising His 
Majesty that the country as one man would rise to support him, 
gave up all hopes of success for the Loyalists, and he sent express 
instructions to Lochiel to come to him, not so much with the 


_ view of continuing the war, as to concert the best means of giving 


it up on the best and most honourable terms which in all the cir- 
cumstances they could secure. 

Lochiel proceeded on this journey with three hundred of his 
followers through the most secret and inaccessible mountain 
paths, but the Governor of Inverlochy heard of his movements, 
and advised General Morgan of his departure, pointing out 
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to him the great service that he would render to the State if he 
captured him dead or alive. The young Chief, however, soon 
managed to reach Braemar. Here he took up his quarters for 
the night in a small shealing, greatly fatigued, where he slept 
soundly in his plaid on a bed of heather. He was disturbed 
early next morning by a peculiar dream, which, according to his 
biographer, was the means of saving his life. He imagined that 
a grizzly-bearded man, of disordered countenance and low stature, 
came where he was, and, striking him smartly on the breast, 
exclaimed in a loud voice, “ Lochiel, get up, for the Borrowing 
days will soon be upon you.”* Being no believer in dreams, the 
Chief immediately fell asleep; the grizzly littleman repeated his past 
performance, calling out louder than before. Lochiel thought thatit 
was merely a trick played upon him by one of his own retinue, who 
slept with him in the bothy, and, after chiding him for his inter- 
ference, and getting a denial, he again fell asleep ; but no sooner 
had he done so than the little man again appeared, doubling the 
force of his blow, and crying aloud, as if in terror, “ Arise quickly, 
Lochiel, arise, for the Borrowing days are already upon you.” 
The Chief immediately started from his bed, and before he was 
able to get on his hose, he was informed that the ground round 
about was literally covered with horse and foot, and that some of 
them were already almost at his bothy’s door. He instantly fled to 
the top of the nearest hill, and there, looking behind him for the first 
time, he beheld a whole regiment of dragoons, and several com- 
panies of foot, from the Castle of Kildrummie, sent by General 
Morgan to capture him, on receipt of the message from Inver- 
lochy that he had started on his way to meet General Middle- 
ton, promising the officer in command a rich reward if he brought 
him in either dead or alive. 

The Camerons must have felt themselves in perfect security, 
for they were completely off their guard. They lost all their 
baggage, among which, it is said, were many valuable things, 
including a “quantity of unset diamonds, besides a dozen of 
silver spoons curiously wrought, and on which the whole deca- 


* These are the last three days of March, which, being generally tempestuous, 
often prove fatal to sheep, lambs, and cattle, weakened, when badly fed, by the 
severity of the preceding winter. The three days are said to be borrowed from 
April, whence they are called the “ Borrowing days.” 
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logue was engraved with great art.” All these fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Next night Lochicl slept on the top of a 
mountain where no horse, and scarcely any foot, could reach 
him. During the succeeding day he arrived safely at General 
Middleton’s headquarters. Here he remained for a few days, 
taking part in a Council, at which it was resolved to discontinue 
the war, and to have the army broken up, each shifting for him- 
self as best he could, the season being so far advanced that 
they could no longer keep in the open field. Middleton, with a 
few of his officers, resolved upon retiring to the Western Isles, 
while others accompanied Lochiel to Lochaber, whither they 
secretly found their way. Cromwell, now finding that he required 
to direct his attention more to his English subjects, was anxious to 
come to terms with the Scottish Loyalists, intimated to the High- 
land Chiefs, through secret agents, that he would accept their 
submission, and that upon laying down their arms, and returning 
to their homes, they would be restored to their fortunes and 
estates ; and this, in the unpromising nature of their prospects, 
naturally induced many of them to accept terms and give up 
the war, at least until there should appear a better prospect of 
carrying it on more successfully. 

During the winter Lochiel and his guests visited General 
Middleton at Dunvegan Castle, in the Isle of Skye, where the 
General and many of his officers found shelter. Several other 
chiefs also attended, and after long deliberation it was resolved 
that they should all submit, before they were completely ruined, 
finding the King quite unable to support them with men, money, 
or arms. Middleton escaped to France. A few days before he 
left he handed Lochiel a document, in which he recounted his 
services on behalf of the King, especially referring to his 
never having submitted to the enemy, and to his having given 
frequent proofs of his fidelity, courage, and conduct, standing 
out to the very last, notwithstanding all difficulties, concluding 
thus :—*“ And withal, I do hereby allow and desire him to take 
such speedy course for his safety, by capitulation, as he shall see 
fit, seeing inevitable and invincible necessity has forced us to lay 
aside this war, and that I can do nothing else for his advantage.” 
The document is signed and sealed “ Att Dunvegan, the last day 
of March 1665,” by “Middletone.” Thus, in the meantime 
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ended the war, and we shall next follow our hero into the more 
peaceful paths of diplomacy, a field in which he seems to have 
been as distinguished as in that of war. 

During his absence in the Isle of Skye, the officers at Inver- 
lochy arranged several hunting parties, accompanied by consider- 
able bodies of troops, at first keeping well together when out in 
Lochiel’s forest, but as they became better acquainted with the 
ground, and more assured of their safety in the absence of the 
Chief, they became bolder, and hunted separately. On one 
occasion many of the principal officers from the Castle were out 
for a grand match, each having a small party of soldiers in 
attendance. They agreed to meet at a spot near the garrison, at 
night, and march in together. Lochiel was kept well informed 
of their movements from day to day, and on this occasion he 
divided his men in small parties, with instructions to follow each 
officer’s party at a proper distance, until they found a convenient 
opportunity to attack it with success, with the result that most of 
the officers were killed, and the rest taken prisoners. Such a 
loss o his principal officers filled the Governor with sorrow and 
feelings of revenge. The hunting matches were at once stopped. 
He at once adopted means for obtaining intelligence of Lochiel’s 
movements through “ men of desperate circumstances, whom the 
hopes of gain, and the security of living safe from the prosecutions 
of their defrauded creditors, allured from all parts of the kingdom,” 
and formed the nucleus of the village of Fort-William, which, 
our author says, “would have soon increased into a tolerable 
market town in those remote parts, if the restoration of the 
Royal Family had not put a stop toit. It was no great diffi- 
culty for the Governor to find, among such a confluence of des- 
peradoes, many bold, cunning fellows, proper enough for spies 
and intelligencers. Lochiel no sooner met with them, as he 
often did, but he commanded them to be hanged without delay.”* 
In consequence of all this, Lochiel was so sharply looked after that 
he soon found it dangerous to remain near the garrison, though 
he had arranged a set of spies of his own, through whom, on 
several occasions, he managed to escape capture. 

Not long after this he called together the principal gentle- 
men of the clan, and intimated to them his intention of giving up 


*Lochiel’s Memoirs, p. 139. 
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the war, as every chance of success had entirely vanished, and 
their present mode of life, wandering in the hills, had become 
well-nigh intolerable. He was determined to secure honourable 
terms of peace for himself and for them, and had formed his 
plans accordingly, but he expressed a desire that they should 
trust him with all the details, without in the meantime disclosing 
them. Such was their confidence in him, that they agreed to 
leave everything in his hands, and asked him only to command 
them, and that they would do his bidding and execute his orders. 
He picked out about a hundred from amongst them, and told 
them to be in readiness to join him at any moment. 

He had just received a communication from the Laird of 
MacNaughten, in Cowal,—a near relative of his own, and a 
Loyalist, who had in consequence to live in the hills to escape 
the Marquis of Argyll—that three English and one Scotch Colonel 
were surveying the district by orders of General Monk, and that 
if he came with a few brave followers they might easily be 
captured and kept as hostages until he could secure favourable 
terms of surrender. Lochiel was delighted on receiving this intelli- 
gence, and he proceeded with his brave followers, keeping the high 
ground night and day, so as to avoid detection on his march. 
He met MacNaughten at the appointed place, and was informed 
of the whereabouts of the Colonels. They then arranged the 
best plan by which to secure them, after which he marched alone 
with his men, during the night, to a village within four miles of 
Inveraray, where he arrived about one o'clock in the morning. 
He then told his followers the object of his visit, and directed 
them how to proceed. He informed them that at a small inn 
close bye the Colonels lay asleep that night, without any appre- 
hension of danger. “It is probable they may have a sentry at 
the door, and some officers and servants lodged with them in the 
house, and, therefore, to prevent resistance, I have contrived the 
following stratagem, which may be executed quickly, easily, and 
without danger of alarming their guards. The house being built 
of lime and stone it will be no easy matter to break through the 
wall or to force open the door ; we must, therefore, steal softly to 
it, and after seizing the sentry, if there be any, we must each of 
us take hold of the timber or kebbers that support the roof at 
the back side of it, and pulling all at once there will be an open- 
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ing large enough for us all to jump in at the same time, and to 
make every person in the house our prisoners, without distinc- 
tion. If we fail in this we must put fire to the thatch of the 
roof, by which we will either destroy them or become masters of 
their persons. If their guards are alarmed, which is the worst 
that can happen, I expect that you will behave after your 
ordinary manner ; but be sure to make as many prisoners as you 
possibly can, that being the chief thing I presently aim at.” The 
plan was successfully carried out, and the four Colonels were 
taken alive. Among them was Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, 
a Highlander, with whom Lochiel had been previously well 
acquainted. They were hurried away in a boat provided and kept 
in readiness by MacNaughten, ferried across to the other side, and 
then marched, without a halt, until Lochiel had them in a place 
of security on his own property. They were perfectly horrified 
on finding themselves in the power of one whom they had learned 
to look upon as a mere savage and blood-thirsty barbarian, but 
his considerate and civil treatment soon induced them to look 
upon him in a very different light. Though their lodgings were 
not of the best, they were otherwise well provided for and enter- 
tained. Their rank was acknowledged, and the only real cause 
of complaint they had was the loss of their personal liberty. 
They were confined on an island in Locharkaig, where they 
secured an ample supply of delicate fish. “At the head of it isa 
large forest of red deer, where there is, besides, great abundance 
of other game. Lochiel, who omitted no civility that he thought 
would add to the pleasure of his guests, carried them to the head 
of the loch in a boat, where he was met by some hundreds of his 
men, whom he had ordered to be convened for that purpose. 
These people, stretching themselves in a line along the hills, soon 
enclosed great numbers of deer, which, having driven to a place 
appointed, they guarded them so closely within the circle which 
they formed round them, that the gentlemen had the pleasure of 
killing them by their broadswords, which was a diversion new and 
uncommon to them.” They spent several days in this way re- 
galing themselves with every variety of venison and wild fowl. 
“They were much diverted with the activity and address of the 
Highlanders in all their exercises, and instead of the barbarians 
they were represented to be, they found them a quick and in- 
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genious people, of great vigour and hardiness.” They were even 
more pleased with Lochiel himself. His politeness, good sense, 
modesty, and wit ; his vivacity and cheerfulness, and his constant 
anxiety to entertain them, deeply impressed them. They 
strongly urged upon him the propriety of coming to terms with 
the Government, now that he was the only chief in the Highlands 
who held out, urging that he had already gained glory enough in 
the field as well as for his devotion to the exiled dynasty. This 
was the very thing Lochiel desired to bring about ; he, however, 
wanted to be advised and courted into it, but pretended that 
nothing was further from his intentions, saying that no wise man 
would trust himself in the hands of their Protector, “ whose whole 
life was one continued scene of rebellion, ambition, hypocrisy, 
avarice, and cruelty.” He charged him with all the blood spilt dur- 
ing the Civil Wars, with the murder of the King, and numberless 
other crimes. He would have no dealings with such a man; for 
“it was still in his power to preserve his conscience and honour 
unstained, and to continue in that innocence, loyalty, and in- 
tegrity of character” which was the duty of an honest man and a 
good subject. He, however, in time began to give way, especi- 
ally to the reasoning of his old friend Colonel Campbell, and 
ultimately acknowledged that it might be for his interest and 
that of his people to submit, “provided they could procure 
such articles as would suit with their honour and the ad- 
vantage of their country; but that for his own part, before 
he would consent to the disarming of himself and his people, 
and to involve them in the horrid guilt of perjury, by 
abjuring the King, his master, and taking oaths to the 
Usurper, that he was resolved to live as an outlaw, a fugitive, 
and a vagabond, without regard to the consequences.” To this 
Colonel Campbell replied that, if Lochiel expressed an inclination 
to submit, no oath would be required from himself or from his 
followers ; that he should virtually get terms of his own making; 
and that he himself would undertake to see the conditions per- 
formed, concluding his appeal with the remark, that the most 
powerful of European monarchs “do not think it below their 
dignity to court our friendship, and yet the chief of a Highland 
clan thinks it a stain upon his honour to embrace the peace and 
friendship that is offered upon terms of his own making.” 
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Lochiel at last promised to consult his friends, and submit a 
copy of his proposals next day. This he did, and appointed 
Colonel Campbell to carry them to General Monk, when they were 
finally adjusted. Colonel Campbell in due time returned with a 
letter from Monk, dated “ Dalkeith, 19th May 1665,” in which 
the General says, “I have this day agreed upon such articles as I 
shall grant for the coming in of yourself and party, upon the 
powers you gave to Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan Campbell to 
treat for you In case you shall declare your approba- 
tion of these articles within fourteen days of the date hereof, I 
am content they shall stand good, and be performed to you, 
otherwise not.” Scarcely any alteration was made on the articles 
submitted by Lochiel. The complete details of this remark- 
able treaty cannot now be given, the document itself having been 
burnt,-with many other valuable records, in Lochiel’s house— 
accidentally burnt—but the most important conditions contained 
in it may be gathered from General Monk’s letters to the Chief 
himself. They were as follows :— 

ist. Lochiel, for himself and in name of his whole clan was to submit and to live 
in peace on condition that his Excellency demanded no oaths or other assurances but 
Lochiel’s word of honour. 

2nd. That the Chief and all his friends and followers of the Clan Cameron should 
be allowed to carry and use their arms the same as before the war broke out, they be- 
having themselves peacefully, subject to these two conditions—1st, That Lochiel’s 
train, when he travelled out of the Highlands, should not exceed twelve or fourteen 
armed men, besides his body servants, without a permit from the General, or from his 
successor in that office; and 2nd, That the gentlemen of the clan should not travel 
anywhere out of their own country with more than a certain number of armed men, to 


which they were limited, and they were not to go from home, armed in company, 
above a restricted number. 


3rd. Lochiel and his clan were to lay down their arms, in the name of Charles II., 
to the Governor of Inverlochy, and take them up again immediately in name of the 
States, without any reference to Cromwell. 

4th. Lochiel bound himself to pay the public burdens, suppress tumults, thefts 
and depredations, from and after the date of the treaty. 

It was agreed that he should receive compensation for the wood 
destroyed and used by the Governor of Inverlochy from the date 
of the agreement. He was also granted a free and full indemnity 
for all riots, depredations, crimes, and everything of the like nature, 
committed by him or by his men during the late wars, and pre- 
ceding the treaty. It was also agreed that reparation should be 
made to such of his clan and following as had suffered anything 
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at the hands of the soldiers in garrison ; and he and his tenants 
were discharged of all the cess, tithes, and public burdens which 
they had left unpaid since the war began, but they were to pay 
these, in all time coming. Another article, the eleventh, was 
in regard to the dispute which had so long subsisted between 
Lochiel and Mackintosh. It provided “that the said General 
Monk shall keep the Laird of Lochiel free from any by- 
gone duties to William Macintosh of Torecastle, out of the 
lands pertaining to him in Lochaber (not exceeding the sum 
of five hundred pounds sterling), the said Laird of Lochiel 
submitting to the determination of General Monk, the Marquiss 
of Argyll, and Colonel William Bryan, or any two of them, what 
satisfaction he shall give to Mackintosh for the aforesaid lands in 
time coming.” There were, besides, several other articles, all in 
favour of Lochiel. 

The next step was to carry out this important and 
highly honourable treaty within the specified date, and Lochiel 
immediately set his prisoners free, at the same time asking 
them the favour of accompanying him to Inverlochy that they 
might sce and testify to his ready and free compliance with at 
least one of the principal clauses of the treaty, in laying down his 
arms. This, in the most agreeable manner, they consented to do. 
Lochiel, having convened all the members of his clan that lived 
within a reasonable distance of the garrison, placed himself at 
their head, and marched to Inverlochy, accompanied by his late 
prisoners. His men were dressed in their usual warlike array ; 
told off in companies under command of the chieftains or cap- 
tains of their respective tribes whose place it was to lead them 
in war, all armed, as if: marching to battle, with pipes play- 
ing, and colours flying. The Governor marched out all his 
troops to the plain in front of the garrison to meet them, where 
they were placed in proper order. The Camerons drew up in two 
lines in front of the garrison troops. The Governor and Lochiel 
saluted one another; the manner of the ceremony was agreed upon; 
the articles of the treaty were read, amid loud huzzas, with every 
appearance of satisfaction and demonstrations of joy on both 
sides. Lochiel and his men formally laid down their arms in 


- name of the King, and immediately took them up in name of 


the States ; a magnificent entertainment was provided for the Chief 
and his principal officers, while his men were supplied with an 
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|| excellent dinner on the plain where they stood. He would 
‘| not allow his followers to mix with the English for fear that they 
) might quarrel and produce fresh disturbance. One of his officers, 
| however, had a dispute over the wine with a Lieutenant-Colonel 
i Allan, which was afterwards amicably settled by the intervention 
il of the Governor. With this single exception the whole proceed- 
ings passed off in the most satisfactory manner. Lochiel wrote 
the same day to General Monk intimating his compliance so far 
with the conditions of the treaty. The General sent for him to 
| Dalkeith, whither he started next morning. On his arrival Monk 
| expressed his great pleasure at what had been done, and gave 
| him a letter to that effect, dated Dalkeith, 5th June 1655. 
Thus a treaty was arranged and carried out between the powerful 
Government of Oliver Cromwell and a Highland chief upon 
terms so highly honourable to the latter as to be scarcely credible 
) in the present day. 

Almost immediately after these proceedings had been con- 
cluded, no end of prosecutions were raised against the Camerons 
for offences committed even so far back as the wars of Montrose. 
But General Monk continued Lochiel’s friend, and he wrote to 
the Judges desiring them not to move in any actions raised for 
crimes committed prior to his capitulation. It was not long, 
however, before an action was raised against him before the 
Sheriff of Inverness, when Monk procured an order from the 
Privy Council “ discharging that judge to sustain process for any 
crime committed preceding the first of June 1655;” and after this 
the Camerons were allowed for many years to live at peace. 
Lochiel received many favours from the Government. Among 
other privileges he secured the management of the public re- 
venues of his district.* About this time he turned young 





* ast, Lochiel (after he had closed his capitulation with the usurpers) entered into 
so strict a league and friendship with them, that for his cause they divided Lochaber 
and the places adjacent from the Shires of Inverness and Perth, and made the said 
Lochiel both Sheriff, Commissary, Commissioner, and Justice of the Peace of these 
places, who thereby not only enriched himself, but also did the usurpers several good 
offices, by helping to reduce the Highlanders under their obedience: 2nd, He was 
' assisted in all lawsuits against Mackintosh by the usurpers. So as Mackintosh and 
his whole kin and friends were forced to deliver their arms to the garrison at Inver- 
ness, but Lochiel and the whole name of Clan Cameron were tolerated to bear arms 
' in any part within the kingdom, except only within the garrisons.”—7he True Infor- 
} mation of the Respective Deportments of the Lairds of Makintoshe, and of Evan 
Cameron of Lochzteld, in Reference to the Late Unnaturall Warrs, 
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MacMartin of Letterfinlay out of his property, and forced him 
to leave the country. Old MacMartin and his people sided with 
the Camerons. Monk intervened; Lochiel arranged with the 
heir of Letterfinlay, whom he ultimately restored to his rights ; 
and the General was so satisfied with his conduct that he con- 
tinued a friendly correspondence with him until the Restoration. 

Lochiel clearly had no great faith in the Presbyterian clergy of 
his day, for, though he was anxious to have aminister placed among 
his people that he “might be of service in reclaiming them,” 
yet “the turbulent tempers of the clergymen of these times, 
joined with their stupidity and ignorance, their avarice, pride, 
and cruelty,” gave him so.bad an opinion of them that he was 
afraid to admit any of them into his country. Ultimately, how- 
ever, he agreed to admit the clergy into Lochaber, the Council 
providing him with eighty pounds yearly for each of two 
parishes. 

Lochiel, now able to live at home in peace, married a young 
lady to whom he had been for some time engaged, Mary, 
daughter of Sir Donald Macdonald, eighth Baron, and first 
Baronet of Sleat. The wedding is said to have been memorable 
for its magnificence, and on his return to Lochaber he was enter- 
tained and “complimented by his Clan with a sum equal at least 
to all the charges of that expensive wedding.” His biographer 
records an incident, which occurred on the occasion, of so interest- 
ing a nature that we shall reproduce it in his own words :— 
“At this meeting he was agreeably entertained by a Highland 
bard, who sung or recited his verses after the manner of the 
ancients, and who inherited no small portion of their spirit and 
simplicity. He laboured under the common misfortune of the 
brotherhood of Parnassus, and came all the way from Braemar, 
or thereabout, to petition for three cows that had been taken from 
him in the late wars. He artfully introduced himself by a pane- 
gyric on the Chief; and while he magnified his power, he in- 
geniously complimented his Clan, whose friendship and protection 
he begged. He made frequent mention of those qualities 
that were most favourable for his purpose, with cunning 
enough; for as pity, generosity, and compassion are virtues 


- inseparable from great souls, so they answered his aim in open- 


ing the hearts of those whom he petitioned. The poem is 
written in a strong, nervous, and masculine style, abounding with 
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thoughts and images drawn from such simple objects as he had 
either seen or occasionally heard of ; but expressed in a manner 
peculiar to the emphasis and genius of the Gaelic, for he under- 
stood no other language. Here is no ostentation of learning, no 
allusions to ancient fable or mythology, no far-fetched similes, 
nor dazzling metaphors brought from imaginary or unknown 
objects. These are the affected ornaments of modern poetry, 
and are more properly the issue of art and study, than of nature 
and genius. But the beauty of this consists in that agreeable 
simplicity, in that glow of imagination and noble flame of fancy, 
which give life and energy to such compositions.” Our author 
gives an English translation of the poem, which, he says, no more 
resembles the original “than the naked and disfigured carcase of 
a murdered hero does a living one in full vigour and spirit ; for 
the Gaelic has all the advantages of an original language. It is 
concise, copious, and pathetic ; and as one word of it expresses 
more than three of ours, so it is well-known how impossible it is 
to preserve the full force and energy of a thought or image in 
a tedious circumlocution.” We regret being unable, for want 
of space, to give the English version. It by no means lacks 
“vigour and energy,” and we shall print it in “ The History of the 
Camerons,” when publishing it in a separate form. The English 
extends to no less than seventy-six lines of vigorous verse, and 
if the Gaelic original was so far superior to it as our authority 
would have us believe it must have been a very highly successful 
effort indeed. 

Macaulay,—who can never be fairly charged with undue 
praise to his Highland countrymen—in his History of England, 
refers to this poem, and the occasion of it, in the following terms. 
Of Lochiel, whom he describes as the “Ulysses of the High- 
lands,” and of it he says—* As a patron of literature, he ranks 
with the magnificent Dorset. If Dorset, out of his own purse, 
allowed Dryden a pension equal to the profits of the Laureateship, 
Lochiel is said to have bestowed on a celebrated bard, who had 
been plundered by marauders, and who implored alms in a pathetic 
Gaelic ode, three cows and the almost incredible sum of fifteen 
pounds sterling.” We shall next follow the famous chief through, 
perhaps, the most interesting period of his career, from the 
Restoration to the Revolution. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HIGHLAND BAGPIPE. 





** Will you play upon this pipe ? 
Give it breath with your mouth, and it will discourse 
Most eloquent music.” 
HAMLET—Act iii., Scene 2, 

IT is not proposed to give in this article a description of the con- 
struction of the bagpipe, but merely a short sketch of its history, 
gleaned from a variety of sources, the principal among these 
being Logan’s invaluable work. Dion Chrysostom, a Greek 
writer, informs us that the Emperor Nero played upon the flute, 
with a leather bladder under his arm. This, undoubtedly, was a 
primitive form of bagpipe, and it is said that its music afforded 
the Emperor great pleasure. It was called tibia utricularius by 
the Romans. Nero had the figure of a man playing upon this 
instrument impressed upon several of his coins, a few of which 
are still in existence. There is also preserved in the Palace of 
Santa Croce at Rome, a fine Greek marble, upon which is repre- 
sented, in basso relievo, a man playing upon something strongly 
resembling a bagpipe. The Roman Catholic Church has gathered 
round itself some strange traditions, but perhaps the most curi- 
ous of all is, that the shepherds who first received the news of 
Christ’s birth, signified their joy by playing a salute upon the 
bagpipe, and Albrecht Durer, the great engraver, has worked out 
this idea in a woodcut of the “Nativity.” In the library of 
King’s College, Old Aberdeen, there is an old Dutch missal, the 
illuminator of which has actually ventured to pourtray one of 
the appearing angels playing upon that instrument. 

The introduction of the bagpipe into Scotland is a point 
which has given rise to much discussion. In a book entitled the 
“National Music of Ireland,’ by Michael Conran, it is said that 
the Romans took it from the Greeks, and afterwards introduced 
it into Scotland, where, from its warlike sound, it was quickly 
adopted by the people, who used it as an incentive to battle; and 
it soon became the national instrument of Caledonia. 

In the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
for 1879-80, we are told that in 1362 forty shillings was paid to 
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the King’s pipers, and mention is also made in that work of a set 
of bagpipes belonging to Mr Robert Glen, bearing date 1409. 
James I. of Scotland writes in his “Peblis to the Play” as 
follows :— 
‘*The bagpype blew and they outhrew 
Out of the townis untald, 
Lord, sic ane schout was thame among 
Quhen their were owre the wald.” 


And again, in the same poem :— 


** With that Will Swane come sueitand out, 
Ane meikle miller man, 
Gif I sall dance have done, lat se 
Blaw up the bag-pyp than.” 


In 1598, the then minister of Logie wrote, in a poem on the fate 
of the Spanish Armada :— 


** Caus michtelie the weirlie nottes breike, 
On Heiland pipes, Scottes and Hybernicke.” 


After the Reformation, the Scottish Reformers held the bag- 
pipe to be the devil’s own musical instrument, and in consequence 
pipers were severely persecuted, especially from 1570 to 1624. 
In the Highlands, however, where scarcely any other music was 
known, the bagpipe was esteemed highly, and the éaz/ of no chief 
was complete without the piper and the piper’s servant, the 
former of whom was higher in rank than any of the other re- 
tainers, and was entitled to the name of a gentleman. Logan 
gives a number of very good anecdotes of pipers, one or two of 
which we may be permitted to give. At a dinner given by a Mr 
Thomas Grant at Cork, several years ago, MacDonell, the famous 
North of Ireland piper, was sent for to entertain the company. Al- 
though MacDonell was quite entitled to a place at the dinner-table, 
the master of the house had a table and chair placed for him on the 
landing, outside the room. A bottle of claret and a glass were put 
on the table, and a servant stood behind the chair. MacDonell 
arrived, looked at the refreshment set apart for him, filled up a 
glass of claret, stepped to the door of the room where the company 
were assembled, said, “Mr Grant, your health and company!” 
and drank it off. He then threw half-a-crown upon the little 
table, saying to the servant, “ There, my lad, is two shillings for 
my bottle of wine, and sixpence for yourself,” and he immediately 
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ran down stairs, mounted his horse, and rode off, followed by his 
groom. 

At one time a Captain of the 42nd Highlanders had re- 
ceived instructions from headquarters to provide a drummer for 
his company, in addition to the customary piper. In obedience 
to this order a drummer was soon procured, and he took his 
place beside the rival musician. Here, however, came the tug- 
of-war, for each wanted to be on the right hand of the other, 
and a heated dispute arose between them. Ultimately, to avoid 
a hand-to-hand fight, the Captain interfered, and, after hearing 
both parties, decided the knotty point in favour of the drummer. 
This decision injured the ‘feelings of the piper so much that he 
exclaimed, with unfeigned disgust, “ The devil, sir, and shall a 
little rascal that beats upon a sheepskin take the right hand of 
me, who am a musician ?” 

At the battle of Vimiera, while the 71st were gallantly 
charging the enemy, one of their pipers was disabled by a bullet 
in the leg. Unable to advance any further, he sat down upon 
the ground, and arranging his pipes, shouted out as the final 
columns swept past him, “ Weel, lads, I’m sorry I can gae nae 
further wi’ ye, but de’il hae ma saul gin ye sall want music,’ and 
immediately struck up a lively pibroch, thinking more of his 
comrades’ glorious charge than of his own wound. 

After the suppression of the Rising in 1745, a great number 
of pipers belonging to the Prince’s army were taken prisoners, 
and at their trial they invariably urged in defence that they had 
not borne arms against the House of Hanover. But the Govern- 
ment acted in no spirit of mercy at that time; the bagpipe was 
declared an instrument of war! and the poor pipers in many 
cases paid a heavy penalty for their loyalty to a fallen House. 

The bagpipe still continues, and we hope will long continue, 
to be the national musical instrument of Scotland; and at 
all our Highland gatherings at home and abroad, its music 
occupies the most prominent place. The power which pipe- 
music has over the minds of Highlanders in every part of the 
world is well known, and a piper is very often engaged in autumn 
to play in the harvest field for the purpose of cheering and en- 
couraging the reapers in their work. Every Highland regiment 
has its company of pipers, and in time of war their thrilling 
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music has almost invariably struck terror into the hearts of the 
foe, who knew full well that in a few moments the red line of 
kilted heroes, with waving feathers and tartans, and gleaming 
bayonets, would spread carnage and dismay among their ranks. 
Amid the din of the battle, high above the roar of artillery, the 
rattle of musketry, and the shouts of the combatants, is still 
heard the triumphant sound of the bagpipe, leading the Highland 
regiments to victory or a glorious death, like the exultant scream 
of the mountain eagle, as he swoops down with unerring aim 
upon his quarry. It was the bagpipe that cheered the hearts of 
the beleaguered British in the Residency of Lucknow, as the 
gallant Havelock and his brave Highlanders marched through a 
storm of shot to the relief of their countrymen ; and it was the 
bagpipe that led the Highlanders over the parapet at Tel-el- 
Kebir, to put to flight the swarthy legions of Egypt. 
Long may it exist to lead Highlanders to victory ! 


H. R. M. 


SUTHERLAND EVICTIONS AND BURNINGS. 
TESTIMONY OF LIVING EYE-WITNESSES—( Continued). 


WIpow JOHN MUNRO, Strathy, go years of age. 


I am over ninety years of age. I was born in Rhihalvaig, a small township on 
the east side of Lochnaver. The families in the place were those of my grandfather, 
William Mackay, and of Roderick Macleod, and Robert Mackay. There were no 
middlemen above Achness. All the townships elected men to go with their rents 
to Golspie ; and the last mentioned crofter lost a son, Donald Mackay, while on his 
way to Dunrobin with the rents of the village. He perished in a wreath of snow at 
the back of Ben-Clebrig. He refused to delay going till the storm would abate, lest 
he might be too late in arriving with the rents of the township. 

We were removed to make room for Marshall, and my father got a croft in 
Badanchavag, above Mudale, where we lived for some years till we were evicted the 
second time to make room for Sellar. I viewed from the side of Ben-Hee, the 
smoke of the houses burning at Grumb-mhor and Grumb-bheag. The distance would 
be about ten miles. These townships were evicted before the heights, where we lived, 
were cleared. In this last place we had not much arable land, but kept a large stock 
as our hill pasture was extensive. 

The rent we paid was £5 sterling, and we found no difficulty in paying it. I 
remember that on one particular occasion, the expenditure we had to meet between 
groceries, rent, etc., amounted exactly to £20. My father, having gone to the hill 
with a cattle-dealer, returned in the evening and told my mother that since he had 
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left he got by selling only horses, and a cow, what would meet this expenditure, ‘‘ and 
one pound for snuff to the bargain.” Mrs JOHN Munro. 


Witnesses, | ADAM GUNN, Student, Strathy. 
20th Aug. 1883. ( JOHN MAcKAY, Strathy. 


ROBERT MACKAY, Strathy, regarding Rhinnirie. 

I was about seven years of age when the township was burnt. When Sellar’s 
men arrived, my father and mother happened to be in Caithness-shire, laying down 
the crops in Latheron, which was to be their future home. An old woman, my aunt, 
remained with me and my sister at Strathnaver. We began early in the day to re- 
move our effects to the hill-side, in anticipation of their visit; but, before we had 
finished, they were upon us, and set fire, first, to the byre which was attached to the 
dwelling-house. This made us redouble our efforts, as the flames were making rapid 
progress. I remember we encountered serious difficulty when we came to remove the 
meal-chest. To ask the assistance of Sellar’s men would be absurd ; but we succeeded 
at last by removing the meal in small quantities to the hill-side on blankets. We then 
made a ring of the furniture, and took our station inside, from which we viewed the 
flames. Here we slept all might, wrapped in woollen blankets, of which we had 
plenty; and I remember very vividly the volumes of flame issuing from our dwelling- 
house, and the crackling sounds when the flames seized upon the fir couples and 
timber supporting the roof of turf. At the same time, also the three remaining houses 
in the township were fired. 

I declare this statement of mine is true. ROBERT MACKAy. 


Witnesses, ADAM GUNN, Student, Strathy. 
20th Aug. 1883. { RoBERT MACKAY, Strathy. 


GEORGE MACKAY, So years of age, crofter, Airdneskich, Farr. 

I was born at Ridsary on Strathnaver, and was about 16 years of age when that 
part of the Strath where my father lived was depopulated, and our habitations burnt to 
the ground. I saw these four townships all in flames on the same day :— 

Ceann-na-coille, with 7 houses Syre, with 13 houses. 
Kidsary, with 2 houses Langall, with 8 houses. 
I saw in all thirty houses burning at the same time. 

When this was taking place, I was leading two horses up the Strath, to carry from 
Kidsary some of our furniture, which was left by my father near the place, when we 
were evicted from our home a few days previous to this. As the houses were all 
covered with dry thatch, dwelling places and steadings, the crackling noise as well as 
the fire and smoke were awful. I noticed one house at Langall, having a good stack 
of peats beside it, which the burning party, on coming round, put to the same fate as 
the houses, and if any other thing remained in or near the premises it was at once 
consigned to the flames. 

It may be mentioned that the inhabitants left these houses a day or two before 
they were set on fire, being ordered off the ground by Sellar. It was heartrending to 
hear the cries of the women and children when leaving their happy homes, and turn- 
ing their faces they knew not whither. The most of our cattle died the first winter, 
as we had no provision for them. We got no compensation for our burnt houses, nor 
any aid to build new ones, or trench land. 

I declare this statement of mine is true. GEORGE MACKAY. 


Witnesses ALEXANDER GRAHAM. 
30th Aug. 1883. { MuRDO MAcKay, Student. 
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WILLIAM MAckaAy (Ban), So years of age, army pensioner and crofter, Achina, Farr. 
I am a native of Rossal on Strathnaver, and now living at Achina. One morn- 
ing in May, when I was about twelve years of age, I went up to Achcaoilnaborgin to 
|| see Sellar’s party putting the houses in that township on fire, as I, like a child, 
i thought it grand fun to see the houses burning. The burning party was under the 
if leadership of one Branders. When I reached the place the houses were ablaze, and 
| I waited till they were all burnt to the ground, six in number. Then I accompanied 
the burners to Achinlochy, where six more houses were reduced to ashes. 
In one of these houses I saw an old man, Donald Mackay (MacWilliam), who 
was over 100 years of age, lying in bed. Branders and his men, on coming to this 
house, glanced at the old man in bed, and then set fire to the house in two or three 
places, and the poor man, who could not escape, was left by them to the tender mer- 
cies of the flames. The cries of the sufferer attracted the attention of his friends, 
who, at their own peril, ran in and rescued him from a painful death. It can be said 
with certainty that the terror and the effect of the fire on his person tended to hasten 
the man’s death. 
I may state that I have travelled a large portion of the four quarters of the globe, 
lived among heathens and barbarians, where I saw many cruel scenes, but never wit- 
nessed such revolting cruelty as I did on Strathnaver, except one case in the rebellion 
of Canada. 
I knew Donald Macleod, the author of ‘‘ The Gloomy Memoirs of Sutherland,” 
to be honest and truthful, and what I read in his book was nothing but the simple truth. 
I declare this statement of mine is true. WILLIAM MACKay. 


Witnesses, WILLIAM CAMPBELL, 
30th Aug. 1883. | Morpo MAcKay. 


ANGUS MACKAY, 89 years of age, crofter, Leadnagiullan, Farr. 


I spent twenty-three years on Strathnaver, in my birthplace Ceann-na-coille, and I 
am confident they were the happiest days I ever spent. We were very happy and 
comfortable on the Strath. 

There were seven houses in Ceann-na-coille, which I, with a sad heart, saw burnt 
1 to the ground. I saw Rossal, with upwards of twenty houses, also burnt. Sellar’s 
orders to the people were to have their furniture, and whatever else they wished to 
bring with them, removed from these townships before a certain day. My friends, 
and several of the townspeople endeavoured to obey this cruel summons, and carried 
their effects down to the river’s side. Here they formed a kind of raft, whereon was 
placed all their furniture, farm implements, clothes, etc., in fact all their worldly 
possessions, except their cattle. Then they took shelter, and anxiously awaited the 
rising of the river to enable them to float the raft down the stream towards their new 
home. 

Soon, however, the furious burners came, and in spite of the poor people’s en- 
treaties and promises, the raft was easily set on fire, and before the party left the 
ground it was all in ashes along the banks of the river. 

Nor did the ruthless work of Sellar’s party end here. They now turned their 
course to the township of Baclinleathaid, and there commenced the burning again. In 
/ a certain hut there, there was an old woman who, perhaps, had none of her friends 

alive, or at least at hand, to be of any help to her in the hour of need. The party 
came to the hut of this friendless woman, set fire to the house, and instantly marched 
off, leaving the poor decrepit woman, who was within the house, to burn. It is true 
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the woman’s body was taken out by some neighbours who, too late, knew what was 
taking place, but death relieved her from pain ere they carried her across the thres- 
hold of her burning house. 

I was well acquainted with Donald Macleod, who wrote ‘* The Gloomy Memoirs 
of Sutherland,” and always found him to be a truthful man. I heard some parts of 
his book read, and can emphatically say from my own experience, which now extends 
over a period of eighty-nine years, that it states the truth. Macleod only wrote what 
hundreds could testify to ten years ago, but now almost all the people who knew much 
about the Strathnaver cruelties are dead, and the young generation, though they have 
heard of these things from the lips of their fathers, cannot testify to them as eye-wit- 
nesses could. People now-a-days cannot imagine the awful cruelties perpetrated on 
Strathnaver by Sellar and his minions. 

I declare this statement of mine is true. ANGus MACKAY, 


Witnesses, ANN MACKAY. 
29th Aug. 1883. {| MuRDO MACKAY. 


HuGH MACDONALD, 83 years of age, fisherman and merchant, Armadale, Farr. 


I was born in Dal-Langall, near Strathy, but went when a young boy to Achness, 
on Strathnaver, to live with an aunt of mine. I remained in Achness till some time 
in the beginning of the year 1810. I was then about ten years of age. I then came 
down to the foot of the Strath, where I stayed some time. 

I am not aware of seeing any of the houses on Strathnaver actually burning, 
though the people who were pouring down the Strath from time to time always told 
of the awful scenes enacted up. That the houses were burnt I have not the least 
doubt ; but I cannot speak as an eye-witness. I remember one morning, when on 
my way to school, seeing a very thick smoke blown by the wind down the Strath, 
which I was told arose from the burning houses up that way. Next day I heard that 
some boats which had been to sea fishing that evening lost their course while making 
for the Inver-Naver bay, owing to the denseness of the smoke. I know that hundreds 
of families were turned off Strathnaver by Sellar and his gang, and that their land 
was formed into a sheep farm for Sellar. By these means he got a farm over forty 
miles long. 

The people were very happy on the Strath, and very obedient to their superiors— 
in fact, ‘‘ ower simple ;” that was how they were turned away so easily. Iam sure 
the present generation would have fought and died sooner than suffer such cruelties. 
Old as I am myself, I think I would be disposed to fight. 

I declare this statement of mine is true. HuGH MACDONALD, 


Witnesses, | WILLIAM M‘DONALD. 
29th Aug. 1883. ( MuRDO MAckKay. 


(To be continued.) 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—Mr Alexander Macbain, 
M.A., author of the valuable papers on ‘‘ Celtic Mythology,” appearing in these 
pages, was, last month, elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
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ANCIENT CELTIC TENURES. 
By H. C. MACANDREW, PROVOST OF INVERNESS. 





IN the earliest condition of our race of which we have any know- 
ledge, the only bond of union between men was blood relationship. 
Every man was to every other a blood relation or an enemy. The 
earliest political organisation was the tribe, a number of families 
associated together for defence and other purposes, and bound to- 
gether by their belief in a common ancestor. When, however, 
the tribe ceased to be a wandering body, and settled on some fixed 
and defined area as its permanent residence, and still more when 
it ceased to be entirely pastoral, and commenced to till the land, 
it is obvious that a new relation of man to man was created, and 
the foundation laid of a great revolution in the idea as to what 
constituted the bond of social and political union. How great a 
revolution has taken place we may see when we consider how, in 
civilised communities, common residence in the same place has 
come to be regarded as almost the only foundation of political 
organisation—when we consider, for instance, the readiness with 
which the crowds of various races who are annually pouring into 
the United States become Americans. The tribal or race idea 
has, however, always died hard, as we shall see later on when we 
come to consider the condition of the Scottish Highlands—and in 
Eastern and Central Europe, it is a question of moment at the 
present time whether the inhabitants are not to break up into 
new states and associate themselves according to real or supposed 
community of race. 

The relation which a people once settled on, and perman- 
ently occupying land, bore to that land, and the change which 
the mode of the use and occupation of it produced in their re- 
lations to each other, and in their social and political organisa- 
tion, must always be questions of the greatest interest to the 
student of history. And there is nothing that strikes one more 
than the circumstance that the further we trace back the history 
of the various families of the Aryan race, the stronger becomes 
the similarity of their laws and customs, the stronger the evi- 
dence that they are a common family. Whether in the Hindoo 
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village community of the present day we see an organisation to 
which our remote ancestors were accustomed before they left 
the cradle of the race and the traditions of which they carried 
with them in their wanderings, is a question which cannot yet be 
answered ; but it certainly is very remarkable how, in all families 
of the race, communities remarkably similar uniformly developed 
themselves. To trace any of the land systems of the European 
nations to their source, and to consider their relations to each 
other, is, however, a subject too wide for this paper, and what I 
purpose to do at present is to consider the system of land tenure 
in this country and in Ireland at the time when we first have any 
authentic history of these countries, to endeavour to describe the 
stage at which it had then arrived, and to glance shortly at the 
survivals of the system which we still have in our own country. 
This enquiry, limited as it is, is especially interesting on these 
grounds, that long after the contact of the Saxons with the 
Roman organisation, which they found in England, had pro- 
duced the manorial system, and after the fusion of the Roman 
and barbarian systems on the Continent had produced the feudal 
system, Scotia, as Ireland was then called, and Albyn remained 
almost entirely unaffected by any foreign influence, and con- 
tinued to develop in their own way, and that there remains to us 
a great body of the customary law of the peoples which inhabited 
these countries. 

At the time of which I write, Ireland and Scotland (Scotland 
or Albyn at that time being the country north of the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde) were inhabited by two races—the Picts and 
the Scots. The Picts inhabited all Scotland and the North of 
Ireland, and the Scots the rest of Ireland—there being, probably 
in both countries, and certainly in Ireland, considerable survivals 
of earlier races. I accept the theory that both these peoples were 
of kindred race, and that they spoke dialects of the same 
language. This I know is disputed, but whether it is true or not, 
I think that there can be no doubt that at the time the Irish 
were converted to Christianity the people of the two countries 
had much intercourse, and the same political and social organ- 
isation ; and I accept the picture of that organisation as given 
in the Brehon Laws as equally applicable to both. 

The Brehon Laws are singularly interesting and valuable, in 
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as much as they profess to be not a system of law enacted by a 
legislature, but a record of the customary law of the people 
handed down from the remotest antiquity. They are called the 
Brehon Laws, because they were preserved and administered by a 
hereditary caste of lawyers called Brehons, who seem to have 
taken the place in Christian times which the Druids occupied in 
heathen times, and who were the judges and arbitrators of the 
tribes. What we know of these laws is derived from a number 
of manuscript tracts preserved in various libraries in Ireland, and 
a number of which have recently been translated and published. 
None of the manuscripts are older, I believe, than the 13th 
century, but as they all give the text of the laws followed by 
glosses, commentaries, and explanations, it is evident that the 
laws are older than the manuscripts. The most important of the 
tracts which has been published is the Seanchus Mor, and in it 
it is stated that the laws which it contains were compiled and 
written down in the time of St Patrick, and there can be no 
doubt that these tracts represent the customary law of the people 
as it existed at or about the time of the introduction of Christi- 
anity. They continued to be the law of Ireland beyond the pale, 
until they were abrogated by a decision of the Irish Supreme 
Court in the time of James the Sixth of Scotland and First of 
England and Ireland. 

These laws nowhere contain any description of a system of 
land tenure, and what the system of land rights was which 
existed at the time they represent is only to be gathered from 
what may be almost called incidental references. These are not 
at all times easily to be reconciled, and accordingly very opposite 
opinions have been formed as to the state of matters represented. 
Some writers contend that under these laws the land continued 
the common property of the tribe, and was periodically divided 
among the free tribesmen; others maintain that they exhibit a 
state of things in which there existed all the elements of the 
Feudal System, while others, and I think correctly, hold that 
they represent society as in a transition state, the customs repre- 
sented in some of the tracts being older than those represented 
in others. 

The political unit, according to these laws, was the tuath. 
This word originally, I believe, meant a tribe, and afterwards it 
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came to mean the territory possessed and occupied by a tribe. 
Over the tuath in Ireland was the Ri-tuath or king. Next 
above the tuath was the Mor-tuath or great tuath, embracing 
several tuaths, with its Ri-Mor-tuath. Above that the provincial 
king, and over him the Ard-righ, or supreme king of Ireland. In 
Scotland the ruler of the tuath was called the Toseich or Toiseach, 
the next in rank above him was the Mormaer ruling a province, 
and above these were the kings of the northern and southern 
Picts, ruling, the one at Inverness and the other at Scone. 

It is in the internal organisation of the tuath, however, that, 
as might be expected, we find traces of the actual relation of the 
tribesmen to the land. And when we examine this, we find the 
tribe divided into a number of grades or ranks, the Fer-midba, or 
lowest grade of free tribesmen ; the Bo-aires or cow-lords, of whom 
there were several classes, and whose rank was derived from their 
wealth in cattle ; the Aire-desa, of whom also there were several 
grades, whose rank was derived from the possession of land, up 
to the tanist, or elected successor to the king, and the king him- 
self. The office of king was not hereditary, the law which 
regulated it being that of tanistry. By this law or custom a 
successor was always elected to the king in his lifetime, and was 
called the tanist. To each of these there was apportioned a part 
of the tribe land as deis or mensal land, and this land always 
passed to their successors undivided. Here, then, isa first indica- 
tion of separate property in land and succession to it, although at 
first at least the title was official. The Aire-desa, as I have said, 
took their rank from the possession of deis or property in land. 
They were of the same grade or class as the king and tanist, 
being chiefs or flaths, and the distinctions in rank among them 
consisted in the number of ceile or tenants whom they had on 
their land. Thus the Aire-desa simply, or lowest grade, had ten 
ceiles, five bond and five free, while the Aire-forgaile, who ranked 
next to the tanist, had forty ceiles, twenty bond and twenty free. 
The Bo-aire possessed a house and homestead, and he seems also 
to have had a certain definite portion of land allotted to him, for 
it is stated that when a Bo-aire possessed the land which had been 
possessed by his father and his grandfather, then he became an 
Aire-desa. The relation which these Aires bore to their tenants 
seems to have been as follows—and it strongly indicates to what 
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an extent the ideas arising out of the purely pastoral state of the 
tribe still existed:—In addition to giving to his ceiles the use 
of land, the Aire or Flath also gave them a stock of cattle, 
and for these they rendered certain services and homage, and 
in the case of bond tenants, paid him in kind a food-rent, and 
the number of cattle which he gave to his ceiles; and the food- 
rent and services which he received from them in return, were 
regulated according to the rank of the Aire. What the exact 
distinction between the free ceiles and the bond ceiles was it is 
very difficult to learn. It was probably this, that the free ceile 
had stock of his own, as well as the stock which he received from 
his chief, and could terminate the contract with his chief at any 
time; while, on the other hand, the bond ceile received all his 
stock from the chief, and was bound at least for a certain number 
of years. It seems clear, however, that the bond ceile was a 
tribesman, and had certain tribal rights, and was in no sense a 
serf or bound to the soil. Of serfdom, or villenage, as it existed 
in England, and afterwards in the portions of Scotland which 
submitted to Saxon customs, there appears to be no trace in 
Celtic law. 

In addition to the ceiles or tribal tenants, there were two 
other classes who appear to have lived on the land of the chiefs 
in a state of more or less dependence—the cottars or Bothacks, 
and the Fuidir. The former appear to have been poor tribesmen, 
and the latter were broken men and strangers from other tribes 
whom the chiefs took into their service and settled on their land 
as tenants-at-will. The service required of them, and their con- 
dition, is thus described :—*‘ A Fuidir tenant is of this kind— 
however great the thing may be which is required of him, he 
must render it, or return the stock or quit the land, and how- 
ever long he may have been in the service he must quit the land 
at length.” Even this class, however, after nine generations, be- 
came free, and entitled to the rights of tribesmen. In the case 
of the flaths or chiefs, the contracting of the relation of ceileship 
was voluntary, but in the case of the Ri or King it was not. 
Every tribesman—even the flath—was bound to take stock from 
his king, and thus to become bound to do him service and hom- 
age; and the Ri-tuath was bound to take it from the Ri-Mor- 
tuath, and so upwards; and in some tuaths we are told that 
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there were no flaths holding ceiles under them, but that all took 
stock from the Ri or King. 

The classes of whom we have been treating, the Aires, were 
the privileged classes of the tribe, the Bo-aires being the lowest in 
rank who possessed full political rights ; that is, who were entitled 
to be witnesses and compurgators, to be sureties, to sue, and to 
make contracts; but it must be obvious that there must have 
been large numbers of men who were members of the tribe who 
were below the privileged classes, and it becomes most interest- 
ing to enquire what relation they bore to the land. It seems 
quite clear that every free tribesman had a right to a share of 
the tribe land. We read that the Corns-feine law or Sept law 
“divides the land among the natural tribesmen ;” and again it 
is asked, what is the Corns-feine law? And the answer is, among 
other things, “tillage in common” Again we read of the Aire- 
echtai, who was the representative of a community of five or 
more persons possessing among them the wealth sufficient to 
constitute an Aire, and who associated themselves together in 
order that they might be so represented, or who were, perhaps, 
associated in this way for purposes of taxation, and military and 
other services. It is particularly to be remarked, too, that this class 
were ranked among the landed class or flaths, and that they 
were elected and held office for a time only. Thus, in one of the 
tracts we read as follows :—* The true knowledge of a flath, viz., 
a flath from a Deis to a King. How many grades of distinc- 
tion are these divided into?—Seven. Which are they ?—Aire- 
desa, Aire-echtai,” and so on; and again, “ Aire-desa, why so 
called? Because of the fact that it is according to his property 
in land that his Dire is regulated. Not so the Bo-aire, it is 
according to his cows his Dire is regulated.” And again, “Aire- 
echtai, why so called? Because it.is the Aire of five men, he is 
assigned to perform his function, to enforce the observance of the 
peace for a month.” 

At the time we are treating of, a very powerful factor in the 
national development had been introduced into Ireland, and 
afterwards from Ireland into Scotland, viz., the Christian Church. 
At a very early period, and before the mission of Saint Columba 
to the Northern Picts, the Celtic Church had become monastic 
in its organisation—that is to say, its clergy principally consisted 
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of communities of monks living together, and owning land 
granted to them by the King’s Mormaers, or Toiseachs. Of such 
grants the examples are numerous, but it may be sufficient to 
quote one, which is all the more interesting that its place is the 
East of Scotland, and that the record of it is the earliest example 
of written Scottish Gaelic which has yet been discovered. The 
book in which it occurs is itself a part of the Service Book of the 
Monastery of Deer, in Buchan, and contains the Gospel of Saint 
John, and parts of the other gospels, in Latin; and part of an 
office for the visitation of the sick, in Gaelic; and, on the mar- 
gins, records of the various gifts to the Monastery, commencing 
with the legend of the foundation, which I may read.— 

Columcille and Drostan, son of Cosgrach, his pupil, came from I (Jona), as God 
had shown to them unto Abbordoboir, and Bede the Pict was Mormaer of Buchan 
before them, and it was he that gave them that town in freedom for ever from Mor- 
maer and Tosech. They came after that to the other town, and it was pleasing to 
Columcille because it was full of God’s grace, and he asked of the Mormaer, to wit Bede, 
that he should give it to him, and he did not give it ; and a son of his took an illness 
after refusing the clerics and he was nearly dead. After this the Mormaer went to 
entreat the clerics that they should make prayer for the son that health should come 
to him, and he gave in offering to them from Cloch in tiperat to Cloch pitte mic 
Garnait. They made the prayer, and health came to him. After that Columcille gave 
to Drostan that town, and blessed it, and left as his word, ‘‘ Whosoever should come 
against it let him not be many yeared or victorious.” Drostan’s tears (deara) came in 
parting with Columcille. Said Columcille let Dear be its name henceforward. 
There are records of similar grants down to the time of King 
David I, to whom the book was produced in evidence of the 
rights of the monks, and who confirmed these rights. 

The picture, then, which we have of the condition of a tuath, 
or tribe territory, at the time which we are considering, seems to 
be this: The land was divided into (first) the Mensal lands of 
the kings, and, in some cases, of the inferior chiefs, who had 
established septs ; (second) into land possessed as property by 
the Flaths, and occupied partly by themselves, as demesne lands 
cultivated by Bothacks and Fuidirs, and partly by their Ceiles, 
whether bond or free; (¢hzrd) the land granted to the church 
and occupied by the monastic community, and tilled partly by 
them, and partly by their Ceiles, Bothacks, and Fuidirs; (fourth) 
the common tribe land, to which every free tribesman had a 
right ; and (fifth) the waste land of the tribe, over which all the 
members of the tribe had a common right of pasturage, the num- 
ber of cattle or other stock which they were entitled to graze being 
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apparently regulated by their rank in the tribe. The common tribe 
land was probably divided periodically. As population increased 
new portions of the waste and unoccupied land would naturally 
be appropriated to the common occupation, and, as I take it, this 
land would be mainly occupied by communities of families living 
together in a sort of co-partnery, dividing the arable land among 
them at stated intervals, and regulating the division, perhaps, 
according to the varying number of families; and having an 
elective head man to represent them in the assemblies of the 
tribe, to make contracts for them, and to be witness, surety, 
suitor, and defendant for them in law-suits—points to which 
apparently very great importance were attached. 

The tie which bound the inhabitants of these territories 
together was certainly first tribal—the belief that they were all 
of one kindred—but second, there were certain tributes and 
services which each tribesman seems to have owed, either in 
virtue of his membership of the tribe, or of his consequent 
possession of a part of the tribe land. These services were 
mainly four—First, a certain tribute in kind, which, in Ireland 
was called bestighi, or house tax, in Scotland cain or can. 
Second, the right of the chief or lord to entertainment for 
himself and his followers in the house of his tenant for so many 
nights in the year. This, in Ireland, was called coshering, and 
in Scotland conventh, or cuddicht. There are numerous rules 
in the Brehon laws intended to prevent the abuse of this right, 
and prescribing the number of followers for which each rank was 
entititled to demand entertainment, and the kind of entertain- 
ment they were entitled to receive. Thus, of one rank it is 
provided that his feeding is to be “new milk and groats, and of 
corn meal and butter on Sunday. He is entitled to seasoned 
fowl, dulesc (that is dulse), onions, and salt.” Of another that 
his company is seven, and that he “ gets butter, with condiments, 
and bacon and ale, and new milk, for he is entitled to them on 
the second, on third, on fifth, on ninth, on tenth, on Sunday.” The 
third and fourth services were attendance on the king on internal 
and external expeditions, and assistance at building his dun or 
fort. When there were intermediate chiefs they appear to have 
been responsible to the king for the services of all those living 
under them. 

(To be continued.) 
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CELTIC MYTHOLOGY. 
By ALEXANDER MACBAIN, M.A., F.S.A. SCOT. 





IX.—THE GAELIC GODs IN HISTORY. 

MATERIAL for reconstructing the Olympus of the Gaels is not at 
all so scanty as we have found it to be in the case of the Welsh. 
There is, it is true, no general description of the Irish Olympus, 
but references to particular deities are not uncommon. The 
earliest reference to any Irish gods occurs in one of the oldest 
inonuments we possess of the Gaelic language ; a manuscript of 
the St Gall Monastery contains incantations to the powers Dian- 
cecht and Goibniu. This manuscript Zeuss sets down as of the 
eighth century, and it is, therefore, eleven hundred years old. 
Cormac’s glossary, originally composed in the ninth century, 
mentions as deities Art, Ana, Buanann, Brigit, Neit, and Manan- 
nan. Keating quotes from the Book of Invasions a poem that 
makes the Dagda “king of heaven,” and he further enumerates 
Badb, Macha, and Morrighan as the three goddesses of the 
luatha-de-Danann. The Tuatha-de-Danann themselves appear 
often in the tales as the fairy host, the Szde that dwell in the 
Land of Promise ; they interfere in the affairs of mortals long 
after they are represented as having been expelled from Ireland, 
thus, if not actually mentioned as having been the pagan gods of 
the Gael, yet, despite the rampant Euhemerism of Irish tales and 
histories, implicitly considered as such. And again, by adopting 
the same method as in the case of the Welsh myths, we shall 
make the Irish myths and histories, with their imposing array of 
invasions and genealogies, deliver up the deities they have con- 
signed to the ranks of kings and heroes. 

We must, however, first briefly indicate the leading points 
of early Irish history, as set down in the sober pages of their own 
annalists. Forty days before the flood the Lady Caesair, grand- 
daughter of Noah, with fifty girls and three men, came to Ireland. 
This is reckoned as the first “ invasion” or “ taking” of Ireland. 
Of course she and her company all perished when the flood came 
—all, with one doubtful exception. For some legends, with more 
patriotism than piety, represent Fionntan, the husband of Caesair, 
as actually surviving the flood. The way in which he accom- 
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plished this feat is unlike that of the ancestor of the Macleans, 
who weathered the flood in an ark of his own. Fionntan, when 
the flood began, was cast into a deep sleep, which continued for 
a year, and when he woke he found himself in his own house at 
Dun-Tulcha, in Kerry somewhere (for O’Curry has not been able 
exactly to localise this important event). He lived here con- 
temporaneously with the various dynasties that ruled in Ireland 
down to the time of Dermot in the sixth century of ourera. He 
then appears for the last time, “with eighteen companies of his 
descendants,” in order to settle a boundary dispute, since he was 
the oldest man in the world, and must know all the facts. This 
story is not believed in by the more pious of the historians, for 
it too flagrantly contradicts the Scriptures. It, therefore, falls 
under O’Curry’s category of “wild stories ;” these are stories which 
contain some historic truth, but are so overloaded with the fictions 
of the imagination as to be nearly valueless. The Irish historians 
have as much horror of a blank in their history, as nature was 
once supposed to have of a vacuum. The Lady Caesair fills the 
blank before the flood; Partholan and his colony fill the first 
blank after the flood. He came from Migdonia, the middle of 
Greece, “twenty-two years before the birth of Abraham,” and 
was the ninth in descent from Noah, all the intermediate names 
being duly given. He was not in the island ten years when the 
Fomorians, or sea-rovers, disturbed him. These Fomorians were 
a constant source of trouble to all succeeding colonists, and some- 
times they actually became masters of the country. Some three 
hundred years after their arrival, the colony of Partholan was cut 
off by a plague. Plagues, and eruptions of lakes and springs, fill 
up the gaps in the annals, when genealogies and battles are not 
forthcoming. For thirty years after the destruction of Partho- 
lan’s colony, Ireland was waste. Then came Nemed and his 
sons, with their company, from “Scythia,” in the year before 
Christ 2350. They were not long in the island when the Fomo- 
rians again appeared, and began to harass the Nemedians. Both 
parties were extremely skilled in Druidism, and they opposed 
each other in a fierce contest of spells as well as blows. The 
Fomorians were finally routed. Nemed was the 12th in descent 
from Noah. He had four sons—Starn, Jarbonnel, Fergus, and 
Aininn. Some two hundred and sixteen years after coming to 
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Ireland, the Nemedians were overthrown by the Fomorians and 
the plague together, and only thirty escaped under the leadership 
of the three cousins, grandsons of Nemed, Simeon Breac, son of 
Starn ; Beothach, son of Jarbonnel ; and Britan Mael, son of Fergus. 
Simeon Breac and his party went to Greece, and after eleven 
generations returned as the Firbolgs. Beothach, with his clan, 
went to the northern parts of Europe, where they made them- 
selves perfect in the arts of Divination, Druidism, and Philo- 
. sophy, and returned eleven generations later as the Tuatha-de- 
Danann. Britan Mael, with his family, went to Mona, and from 
there poured their descendants into the island, which is now 
called Britain, after their leader, Britan Mael. The Firbolgs, 
the descendants of Starn, son of Nemed, being oppressed in 
Greece, much as the Israelites were in Egypt, returned to Ireland, 
and took possession of it. “They were called the Firbolgs,” we 
are told, “from the bags of leather they used to have in Greece for 
carrying soil to put on the bare rocks, that they might make 
- flowery plains under blossom of them.” The Firbolgs held Ire- 
land for thirty-six years, and then they were invaded by their 
12th cousins, the Tuatha-de-Danann, the descendants of Jarbon- 
nel, son of Nemid. Next to the Milesian colony yet to come, 
the Tuatha-de-Danann are the most important by far of the 
colonists, for in them we shall by-and-bye discover the Irish gods. 
What the annalists tell of them is briefly this. They came from 
the north of Europe, bringing with them “ four precious jewels ;” 
the first was the Lia Fail, the Stone of Virtue or Fate, for where- 
ever it was, there a person of the race of Scots must reign ; 
the sword of Luga Lamfada ; the spear of the same; and the 
cauldron of the Dagda, from which “a company never went away 
unsatisfied.” The Tuatha landed in Ireland on the first of May, 
either 1900 or 1500 years before Christ, for the chronologies 
differ by only a few hundred years. They burned their ships as 
a sign of “no retreat,” and for three days concealed themselves 
in a mist of sorcery. They then demanded the Firbolgs to yield, 
which, however, they would not do, and the great battle of Moy- 
tura South was fought. The Firbolgs were routed with immense 
slaughter. Nuada, leader of the Tuatha-Dé in the battle, lost 
his hand in the fight, but Credne Cerd, the artificer, made a silver 
one for him, and Diancecht, the physician, fitted it on, while 
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Miach, his son, infused feeling and motion into every joint and 
vein of it. For thirty years the Tuatha held undisputed posses- 
sion of Erin, but the Fomorians, who were continually hovering 
about the coast, now made a determined effort to conquer them. 
The battle of Moytura North was fought between them. In 
it Nuada of the Silver Hand fell, and so did Balor of the Evil 
Eye, leader of the Fomorians. He was slain by his grandson 
Luga of the Long Arms, who was practically leader of the Tuatha, 
and who succeeded to the kingship on the death of Nuada. After 
a reign of forty years Luga died, and was succeeded by the Dagda 
Mor, the central figure of the Tuatha-de-Danann, and in the pages 
of our Euhemerist annalists, an inscrutable and misty personage. 
O’Curry ventures even to call him a demigod. The Dagda was 
the twenty-fourth in descent from Noah ; let it be observed that 
Nemid was the twelfth in descent. The Firbolg chiefs also were 
in the twenty-fourth generation from Noah. Among the leading 
personages of the Tuatha were Manannan, the son of Alloid or 
Lir ; Ogma, son of Elathan, and brother of the Dagda, surnamed 
“ Sunface ;” Goibniu, the smith; Luchtine, the carpenter; Danann, 
mother of their gods; Brigit, the poetess ; Badb, Macha, and 
Morrigan, “their three goddesses,” says Keating The Tuatha 
held Erin for nigh two hundred years, but when MacCuill, Mac- 
Cecht, and MacGreine, who were so called “ because Coll, Cecht, 
and Grian, the hazel, the plough, and the sun, were gods of wor- 
ship to them,” were ruling over Ireland with their respective 
queens Banba, Fodla, and Eire (three names of Ireland), the last 
colony of all appeared on the southern coast. These were the 
Milesians or Gaels from Spain and the East. They were in no 
respect related to the previous races, except that they were equally 
with them descended from Noah, Golam Miled, after whom they 
were called Milesians, being the twenty-fourth from Noah in 
direct descent. They were also called Gaéls or Gaidels from an 
ancestor Gadelus, the seventh in descent from Noah, and son of 
Scota, daughter of Pharaoh. The family lived for the most part 
in Egypt, but Golam Miled, who was also married to a second 
Scota, daughter of Pharaoh, settled in Spain. The sons of Miled, 
to avenge a relative’s murder, resolved to invade Erin. Under 
the leadership of Heber, Heremon, and Amergin, and accom- 
panied by Scota, a vast army in many ships invaded Ireland. 
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No resistance was offered at first. The Milesians arrived at Tara, 
and there met the three kings and queens of the Tuatha-de- 
Danann. The latter complained of being taken by surprise, and 
asked the Milesians to embark again on board their ships and 
allow them have a chance of opposing their landing. The Mile- 
sians assented, entered their ships, and retired for “ nine waves” 
on the sea. On facing about again no Ireland was to be seen! 
The Tuatha by their sorcery had made the island as small as a pig’s 
back, and the Milesians couldtherefore not see it. In addition tothis 
they raised a violent storm on the sea, with clouds and darkness 
that could be felt. Many Milesian ships were lost, and the 
danger was brought to an end only when Amergin, who was also 
a Druid, pronounced a Druidic prayer, or oration, evidently 
addressed to the Tuatha Dé, and the storm ceased. They then 
landed peaceably; but they did not get the island without a few 
battles of a very hazy sort, indeed. It probably at first was 
intended to be shown that the Tuatha allowed them to land, and 
themselves retired to the Land of Promise—the country of the 
Side—where they still took an interest in mortal affairs, and often 
afterwards appeared in Irish history and tales. The Milesians, or 
Gadelians or Gaels, are a purely mortal race ; they were, in fact, 
the dominant race of Ireland in historic times. Their history and 
full genealogies from some thirteen hundred years before Christ 
till the introduction of Christianity, are gravely told in the 
Annals of the Four Masters and Keating’s Ireland ; every king 
has his pedigree given, and many are the details that are recorded 
of their doings in war and in peace, in society, and in the chase, 
in law, and in the care and seizure of land and of cattle. 
Mythic persons constantly flit across the page ; the demigods 
become mere mortal chiefs, and the “last reflections” of the 
sun-god appear in the features of Cuchulainn and Finn. 

There are many interpretations put upon the history that we 
have just summarily given. Naturally enough, ethnological 
theories form the greater part of such explanations. The leading 
invasions of the Firbolgs, Fomorians, Tuatha-de-Danann and 
Milesians, are made use of to refute or support some favourite 
theory about the various races that go to compose the Irish nation. 
Two hundred years ago an Irish genealogist, of the name of 
Dubaltach MacFirbisigh, advanced the theory, doubtless sup- 
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ported by tradition, that “every one who is white-skinned, brown- 
haired, bountiful in the bestowal on the bards of jewels, wealth, 
and rings, not afraid of battle or combat, is of the Clanna-Miled 
(the Milesians) ; every one who is fair-haired, big, vindictive, 
skilled in music, druidry, and magic, all these are of the Tuatha- 
de-Danann ; while the black-haired, loud-tongued, mischievous, 
tale-bearing, inhospitable churls, the disturbers of assemblies, who 
love not music and entertainment, these are of the Feru-bolg and 
the other conquered peoples.” Skene, in modern times, gives this 
theory of MacFirbisigh in our modern terms: the Firbolgs be- 
long to the Iberian or Neolithic and pre-Celtic tribes ; the Celts 
themselves are divided into Gaels and Britons ; the Gaelic branch 
is again subdivided into (1) a fair-skinned, large-limbed, and red- 
haired race—the Picts of Caledonia and the Tuatha-de-Danann 
of Ireland ; and (2), a fair-skinned, brown-haired race, “of a less 
Germanic type,” represented in Ireland by the Milesians, and in 
Scotland by the band of invading Scots. We have already pre- 
sented the best modern scientific views on the ethnology of these 
islands ; there would appear to have been three races—(1), A 
primitive small, dark, long-headed race, of the Basque type in 
language and Iberian in physique; (2), a fair, tall, rough-featured, 
round-headed, and rough-limbed race, also pre-Celtic, which we 
called the Finnish; and (3), the Celts, fair, straight-featured, 
long-headed and tall, and belonging to the Aryan family. We 
might equate the Firbolgs with the dark Iberian race; the 
Tuatha-de-Danann with the Finnish race; and the Milesians 
with the Celts. The legendary and traditional account can 
easily be fitted into the present scientific view of the subject. But, 
after all, the truth of such a theory must be gravely doubted; 
even its agreement with proper scientific methods in such cases 
must be questioned. We may grant that the strong contrast 
between a small dark race and a tall fair race might give rise to 
a myth like that of the Firbolgs and Tuatha-de-Dananns. But 
in Wales, where the contrast is even stronger, no such myth 
exists. Again, the Milesians were really fair-haired and not 
brown-haired ; the heroes of Ulster are all fair or yellow-haired, 
and so are the Feni. It is best, therefore, to adopt a purely 


- mythological explanation of the matter. Despite its pseudo- 


historical character, the whole history of the invasions of the 
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Firbolg, De-Dananns, and Fomorians appears to be a Gaelic 
counterpart of what we see in Greek mythology, the war of the 
rough and untamed powers of earth, sea, and fire, against the 
orderly cosmos of the Olympians ; the war, in short, of the giants 
and Titans against Zeus and his brothers. The Firbolgs may be, 
therefore, looked upon as the earth-powers ; too much stress need 
not be laid on the fact that they and their brethren, the Fir- 
Domnans, were wont to dig the soil, make pits, and carry earth 
in bags to make flowery plains of bare rocks; but it should be 
noticed that they always meet the Tuatha-de-Danann as natives 
of the soil repelling invaders. The gods of the soil often belong 
to a pre-Aryan people, while the greater gods, the Olympians 
and the Tuatha-de-Danann, are intrusive, the divinities of the 
new-comers into the land, the patrons of warriors and sea-faring 
men. Behind these last there often stand deities of older birth, 
those who had been worshipped in ancient days by the simple 
and settled folk of the land. Such were Pan or Hermes of Arcadia, 
Dionysus of Thrace, and Demeter and Dione. The Firbolgs 
may, therefore, be looked on as either the homely gods of pre- 
ceding tribes of the non-Aryan races, or as answering to the 
giants and Titans of kindred Aryan races. “The King of the 
Feru-Bolg,” says Mr Fitzgerald, “ Eothaile—whom we shall find 
reason to suspect to be a fire-giant—fled from the field when the 
day was lost, ‘in search of water to allay his burning thirst,’ and 
by the water of the sea he fell on Traigh-Eothaile, ‘ Eothaile’s 
Strand,’ in Sligo. His great cairn, still standing, on this strand 
was one of the wonders of Ireland, and though not ap- 
parently elevated, the water could never cover it.” If we turn 
to the Fomorians, we shall find quite as easy an explanation. 
The meaning of the word is “Sea-rover ;” it has always been 
derived from the words “fo,” under, and “muir,” sea, and the 
meaning usually attached to the combination has been “ those 
that rove on the sea.” The Fomorians are, therefore, sea-powers: 
the rough, chaotic power of the Atlantic Ocean. They meet the 
Tuatha-de-Dannan in the extreme West of Ireland, on the last 
day of summer, that is, November eve: the fierce ocean powers 
mect the orderly heaven and air gods on the Atlantic borders 
when winter is coming on, and the latter do not allow the former 
to overwhelm the country. Balor of the Evil Eye, whose glance 
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can turn his opponents into stone, and who, in some forms of the 
legend, is represented as having only one eye, is very suggestive 
of Polyphemus, the giant son of the Grecian ocean god. To this 
we may compare the Gaelic tale of the Muireartach, where 
the Atlantic Sea is represented as a “toothy carlin,” with 
an eye in the middle of her forehead. The Tuatha-de-Dan- 
anns will, therefore, be simply the gods that beneficially 
direct the powers of sky, air, sea, and earth; they will cor- 
respond exactly to Zeus, Poseidon, Pluto, and the rest of the 
Grecian god-world, who benignly rule over the heavens, the sea, 
and the shades. The Milesians will accordingly be merely the 
main body of the Gaelic people, whose gods the Tuatha-de- 
Danann are. Why there is no more open acknowledgment of 
the Tuatha-de-Danann as the pagan gods of the Gael.may easily 
be accounted for. The accounts we have are long posterior to 
the introduction of Christianity ; and it was a principle of the 
early Christian Church to assimilate to itself, following the true 
Roman fashion, all native religions. The native gods were made 
saints (especially the female divinities, such as Brigit), fairies, 
demons, and kings. Christianity was about five hundred years 
established before we have any native record of events; the 
further back we go the nearer do the Tuatha-Dé come to be 
gods. Even in the 8th century an Irish monk could still invoke 
Goibniu and Diancecht, the Tuatha gods answering to Vulcan 
and Arsculapius, for relief from, and protection against, pain. 


(To be continued.) 








THE GLASGOW LOCHABER HIGHLANDERS.—The fifteenth annual 
meeting of the Natives of Lochaber, and their friends, was held in the Queen’s 
Rooms, Glasgow, on Friday, 14th December, Mr Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P. 
(who delivered a very interesting address on Lochaber, its history and people), in the 
chair. On the platform were the Rev. L. Maclachlan, of St Columba ; Rev. William 
Thomson, Greenock ; Donald Macphee, Procurator-Fiscal, Glasgow, and President 
of the Association ; Hugh Austin, Vice-President ; Alex. Mackenzie, Editor of the 
Celtic Magazine; Alex. Kennedy and A. C. Macintyre, Joint Secretaries; A. W. 
Macleod and Hugh Macleod, representing the Skye Association; Henry Whyte, 
Charles M. Ramsay, of the Citizen, and Peter Stewart, representing the Inverness- 
shire Association ; and several others. Mr Mackenzie and Mr Macphee delivered 
short addresses, the former speaking both in Gaelic and English. 
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THE ETHICS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Concluded. 





X.—DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 


Or RENT AND TAXATION.—1. In the introduction to his Manual 
of Political Economy, Mr Fawcett remarks :—“ Political economy, 
if kept within its proper limits, does not provide a code of social 
ethics which will enable us to decide what is right or wrong, and 
what is just or unjust.” Itis, perhaps, as difficult to define the 
limits of political economy as it might be to write a code of social 
ethics, and as the principles of the former science do not com- 
mand universal assent, it may be safely asserted that the politics 
of the country are likely to be shaped in future more for the 
public benefit, if governed without such aids, by a mere sense of 
what is right or wrong, and what is just or unjust. If such claims 
of exactness and accuracy were not put forward in support of a 
science which has been thrown into confusion by unsettled 
theories, it might appear an ill-natured remark to make, that we 
should not regret the absence of a code of ethics if it supplied a 
good system of logic. The introduction of a false theory into the 
reasoning of political economy is like a repeating error in a 
mathematical computation ; it vitiates every conclusion. The 
Ricardian theory of rent, of which Mr Fawcett is a very stout 
advocate, is one of these confusing hypotheses, but as I have dis- 
cussed it at some length in a former article, I shall now merely 
point out the remarkable way in which Mr Fawcett applies it. 
He says— 

“From Ricardo’s theory of rent there can be adduced the very important pro- 
position, that rent is not an element of the cost of obtaining agricultural produce. A 
no less eminent writer than the late Mr Buckle has assured his readers that the 
proposition just stated can only be grasped by a comprehensive thinker ; we, however, 
believe that it may be made very intelligible by a simple exposition. If rent is not an 
element of cost of production, food would be no cheaper if all land were arbitrarily 
made rent full.” 

It is not necessary to quote the argument at greater length, as the 
last sentence embodies the whole substance of it. The reader will 
remember that Mr Buckle referred to the passage in the “Wealth 
of Nations,” where it is stated that rent “enters into price” or 
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forms a component part of it, and he (Mr Buckle) mentioned that 
the question was the corner stone of political economy. We 
could hardly charge Mr Fawcett with a wilful misrepresentation 
of eminent authors, and must suppose that a zealous adherence 
to this theory led him into an unconscious error. As rent is a 
surplus over the “cost of production,” it is a self-evident fact that 
it cannot form a part of the cost. If I heap a bushel of corn, and 
draw the roller over it, the surplus cannot be contained in the 
measure. The surplus constitutes the rent that the producer can 
afford to pay, and if this is the important conclusion that may be 
drawn from the theory, it only proves that land affords a rent, 
and shows how well its advocates can argue in acircle. This is 
putting the case as it stands between the landlord and the farmer, 
with regard to whom the question does not assume all its im- 
portance. It must be observed that price and “cost of produc- 
tion” are not synonimous terms, and do not represent the same 
class of individuals, as the producer and consumer are not, in 
political economy, the same person. It is the consumer who 
pays the price which includes cost of production and also rent, 
and what the school to which Mr Fawcett belongs really wants 
to prove is that rent does not form a component part of price, 
because, as these economists say, if all land were arbitrarily 
made rent-free, it would not make the price of produce any 
lower, and there they are satisfied to leave the question. But 
what Mr Buckle actually did say is as follows :— 

‘*T may mention the theory of rent, which was only discovered half a century 
ago, and which is connected with so many subtle arguments that it is not yet generally 


adopted, and even some of its advocates have shown themselves unequal to defend 
their own cause.” 


2. This theory is not so well known to the ears of general 
readers as the Malthusian theory of population. These theories 
favour the materialistic views of economists who regard the phen-- 
omena of nature and of human life as resulting from mere physical 
causes, and it would seem to be repugnant to the science, and 
perhaps to their own notions, to rise to the contemplation of pre- 
established laws of design, as manifested in the adaptation of 
external nature to the wants of man, on the one hand, and on 
the other they overlook those intellectual and moral attributes 
which are so liable to be affected for good or evil by political 
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institutions. But whilst the Malthusian theory of population has 
been so eagerly seized upon, and applied in a way which that 
celebrated and humane author little thought of, his theory of 
rent has been considered so little scientific that it has been 
relegated to ethics, of which political economy takes no account! 
Mr Malthus says :— 

«Tt seems rather extraordinary that the very great benefit which society derives 
from that surplus produce of the land which, zx ¢he progress of society, falls mainly to 
the landlord in the shape of rent, should not yet be fully understood and acknowledged. 
I have called this surplus a bountiful gift of Providence, and am most decidedly of 
opinion that it fully deserves the appellation.” 

3. It is clear from the reasoning of Aristotle in his chapter 
on distributive justice, referred to in a former article, that he 
regarded the rent of land as common property, and refers to it 
as a mean proportion.— 

“* Now, it is clear,” he says, ‘‘that disjunctive proportion implies four terms ; 
but continuous proportion is in four terms also ; for it will use one term in place of 
two and mention it twice ; for instance, as A to B so is B to C ; B has, therefore, 
been mentioned twice. So that if B be put down twice, the terms of the proportion 
are four.” 

Political economy might be more accurately termed the 
Science of Social and Economic Ratios, for society is naturally 
constituted by gradations of ranks and positions. The reward of 
every man must clearly be in some proportion to worth, and 
Adam Smith made labour, or human effort, the foundation and 
only real standard of value. Now, with regard to rent, it is 
obvious that the misconception of the economists arises from not 
recognising the truth that the world of man, and its government, 
must conform to the pre-established law which awards nothing to 
the idler in respect of the soil, for it is impossible to believe that 
benificent nature could have made an exception, without the privi- 
lege becoming a burden upon society in some form or other. 
This surplus, or residuum, arises from trade and commerce, for 
which man was designed, and of which Price isthe collective expres- 
sion, or Mercury, and it has always been regarded in every age 
of the world as the revenue of the State, and appropriated for the 
support of the Church and civil administration. From the above 
reasoning, it appears that rent is a mean proportion, which is in 
ratio with cost of production, and capable of bearing the same 
ratio with Price, or cost of living to the whole of society. When 
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it accrues to the Sovereign (whose throne is the seat of justice 
and mercy) it is a mean of justice which is capable of adjusting 
the extremes according to the law of geometrical proportion. 
But when appropriated by a privileged class it is clear that it 
enters into price, from the fact that the indirect taxation, which 
has been substituted for it, enters into the cost of living, and from 
this it appears that it is a mean proportion, and homologous with 
taxation. Then if all taxation were commuted into a rent charge, 
it would become a mean of justice, and society, as a whole, would 
enjoy this “gift of Providence.” 

4. I feel very confident in making the assertion that, in 
respect of the first principles of the science, where Adam Smith’s 
expositions have been traversed, it will eventually be found that 
he was correct in his deductions, and that such hypotheses as 
have been added since his time, and are not already exploded, 
will receive their guzetus at the hands of posterity, if not in our 
own time. It is true he did not completely eliminate rent as a 
labour residuum, nor point it out exclusively as the revenue of 
the Sovereign, but it must be admitted that he came so remark- 
ably near it as to leave very little excuse for his successors in 
departing so widely from his doctrine. He considered the ratio 
of rent to the cost of production to range between one-fourth 
and one-fifth of the gross rental, and as late as 1775 (the date of 
the publication of the “Wealth of the Nations”) he stated the 
question as it then stood with reference to taxation, as follows :— 


‘*In the present state of the greater part of the civilised monarchies of Europe, 
the rents of all the lands in the country, managed as they perhaps would be if they 
belonged to one proprietor, would scarce, perhaps, amount to the ordinary revenue 
which they levy upon people even in peaceable times. The ordinary revenue of 
Great Britain, for example, including not only what is necessary for defraying the 
current expense of the year, but for paying the interest of the public debts, and for 
sinking a part of the capital of those debts, amounts to upwards of ten millions a-year. 
But the land-tax, at four shillings in the pound, falls short of two millions a-year. 

Both ground rents and ordinary rent of land are a species of revenue 
which the owner, in many cases, enjoys without any care or attention of his own. 
Though a part of this revenue should be taken from him in order to defray the ex- 
penses of the State, no discouragement will thereby be given to any sort of industry. 
The annual produce of the land and labour of the society, the real wealth and revenue 
of the great body of the people, might be the same after such a tax as before. Ground 
rents and the ordinary rent of land are, therefore, perhaps, the species of revenue 
which can best bear to have a peculiar tax imposed upon them.” 


Keeping in view that the author of the above placed all ex- 
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change value in labour, and made it the foundation of all created 
wealth, the phenomenon of rent ought to have appeared to him ina 
stronger light, and it must be admitted that the case is stated with 
too much indecision. The important scientific inquiry, in its practi- 
cal bearing, is, manifestly, to estimate, or ascertain, whether in 
every civilised and industrial nation, land yields a sufficient 
revenue for all the ordinary pacific purposes of State, in excess 
of the wages of labour and profits of capital, originally bestowed 
upon the ameliorations. The valuation upon which the two 
millions were assessed was made in 1692, and it has been gene- 
rally supposed (as we may readily believe), that it was much 
below the real value at that period. In 1775, after the lapse of 
83 years of great commercial activity, and a large increase of 
population, it is, perhaps, not too much to estimate the lands of 
the United Kingdom to have trebled that valuation. This would 
give a revenue of six millions. Now, the interest on the public 
debt in 1775 was nearly four and a-half millions, and we cannot 
suppose that a natural law would provide for a war fund. De- 
ducting this from the total revenue there would be left only five 
and a-half millions as the ordinary expenses of Government, 
on a peace footing, which would be more than covered by a land- 
tax, or rent, at the supposed increase in the value of land. If we 
deduct the interest of the public debt from our present heavy 
expenditure, the ordinary. expenses of the State would probably 
-be covered by ground-rents and the ordinary, or natural, rent of 
land. But as nations are armed to the teeth, we are hardly in a 
position, perhaps, to judge what the ordinary expenses on a peace 
footing would be. It may be fairly concluded, however, that in 
every civilised and industrial nation this “gift of Providence” is 
sufficient to meet the expenses of the State, for the civil and 
moral government of society. 

5. In support of the views of Adam Smith, I quote another 
eminent economist of great weight and authority. Dr Chalmers 
wrote, just fifty years ago, as follows :— 


** The commutation of taxes into a territorial impost, will be the work of a later 
age; though we should rejoice, even now, did we witness a commencement, however 


humble, an approximation however slow, to this great political and economical 
reform.” 





In reference to a question of such deep import, where vast 
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interests are involved, confiscation is not an appropriate word to 
be bandied about during a period of public excitement, and our 
notions on the subject are liable to be further confused by the 
expression: “ The nationalisation of the land.” We could hardly 
imagine the land to be denationalised except by conquest, 
or by the introduction of another race of inhabitants; and 
what those reformers really mean, as a practicable measure, 
is the nationalisation of rent, which is a much more intel- 
ligible expression, besides which, there is the great advantage 
of having a constitutional precedent to go upon, as well as the 
opinions of philosophers and economists, who were certainly not 
second to men of the present day in either of these departments 
of human knowledge, and who did not discuss politics mznus a 
code of ethics, or a sense of right and wrong, of justice and in- 
justice. 

Although the corrupt and servile Parliaments of last century 
practically voted themselves free of the land tax, and threw the 
taxation of the country upon the commercial and industriai 
classes, it is still an inalienable right of society to reimpose it. 
On the passing of the Commutation Act, Mr Pitt entered a 
caveat to the effect that the Act was not to preclude that or any 
other Parliament from reimposing it; and after so long enjoy- 
ment of an ever increasing increment it is evidently absurd to 
regard an equitable adjustment of taxation as confiscation. What 
may truly be regarded as unjust is to confiscate part of the hard- 
won earnings of the working classes. For instance, a crofter from 
Tiree goes to town to sell the produce of his labour, and, among 
other things, buys, say 1 lb. tea, 2s. 6d.; 1 lb. coffee, 1s. 6d.; 1 
lb. tobacco, 4s.; and a bottle of whisky, 3s. 6d.; in all 11s. 6d. 
Out of this portion of his wages the Government confiscates no 
less than 5s. Od., just the one-half; so that the Duke of Argyll 
may appropriate the sea-weed, and permit it to be worked on the 
“truck system.” 

Unjustly, however, as the burden of taxation falls on the 
working classes, it is, perhaps, not so much in that respect that 
the country suffers, as by the restraints that are imposed upon 
agricultural industry and individual freedom, resulting in the dis- 

location of society by driving the rural population into towns, to 
overstock the labour market, and swell the pauper roll Recent 
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legislation, and the discussions which proceeded upon it, have 
clearly shown that all attempts to adjust equities between land- 
lord and tenant can only result in a flood of litigation, and post- 
pone a more radical reform. The natural position of the 
agriculturist and house-owner is to own the lands which they 
occupy, irrespective of the size of holdings. This is to be a 
freeman, which is an essential condition to every progressive 
and harmonious society. It is an essential of liberty that a man 
should be as free to remain in his locality as to leave it. If 
under the necessity to place himself in the bondage of a lease to 
another man he is no longer a freeman. The nature of the land, 
as well as the principle of liberty, does not sanction the unnatural 
relationship. The private appropriation of the gift of Providence 
to society, and using this privilege as an instrument of power and 
oppression, is an evident transgression of a moral-physical law, 
which receives not the sanction of nature or of human nature. 


Guernsey. MALCOLM MACKENZIE. 








CELTIC AND LITERARY NOTES. 





WE observe with sincere pleasure that, through the liberality of friends of the Celtic 
Chair, a considerable sum has been provided for distribution as prizes at the close of 
the first session. Professor Blackie has himself contributed £25, with promise of 
other £25 ; the Inverness, Ross, and Nairn Club, £10; and the Edinburgh Suther- 
land Association, £5. 5s. A fund has also been set on foot for the purpose of 
establishing travelling scholarships in connection with the Chair, to which the fol- 
lowing sums have already been devoted, viz:—£12. 12s. from the Heather Club, 
Edinburgh ; £10 from Mr Shepherd, Burntisland; £100 from a Highland land- 
owner ; and £25 from Mr Ralph Carr Ellison of Dunstanhill, Newcastle. Nothing 
could be better calculated to give a healthy stimulus to the work of the Celtic classes 
than such incitements as these rewards afford, and we earnestly hope that the 
better-to-do friends of the Gael, in all parts of the world, will follow the good 
example shown in this very encouraging beginning. An admirable medium through 
which such aid might be applied, would be the movement now a-foot under the guid- 
ance of the Council of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, for the collection of a fund in 
recognition of the unprecedented labours of Professor Blackie, in establishing the 
Chair. The proposed Testimonial will, in the main, in terms of the Professor’s own 
desire, assume the form of rewards and incitements to the students of the Gaelic 
language and literature in connection with the Celtic Chair. 


An association with objects quite kindred with the bursary and scholarship 
scheme of the Celtic Chair, and one the importance of whose good work in this field 
cannot be over estimated, is the Ladies’ Highland Bursary Association, which held its 
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annual meeting in Edinburgh in the month of November, under the presidency of 
Principal Tulloch. The general object of the Association is to give tangible en- 
couragement to Gaelic students prosecuting their studies with the v‘ew of entering the 
ministry of the Church of Scotland. The Rev. Mr Mackenzie, of Kingussie, the inde- 
fatigable Secretary of the Association, presented the Report, which testified to a very 
large amount of successful work. It gives us pleasure to note that the capital of the 
scheme seems quite appropriately to be centred in the Capital of the Highlands. 
Out of sixteen bursars to be provided for, no fewer than thirteen are attending Rain- 
ing’s School, Inverness. It were well that in other populous centres in the Highlands 
there should be similar auxiliaries in the work of preparing students for the more 
systematic studies of the Celtic Chair. 


Much as the gradual decay of the Gaelic language is to be observed on every 
hand, there is no agency to which even the present hopeful condition of things, and 
the great interest taken in the cause of that language and its literature, are more largely 
attributable than to the labours of the late venerated Dr Norman Macleod of St 
Columba’s, Glasgow. It was, therefore, most appropriate that the centenary of his 
birth should not be allowed to pass without some demonstration. Accordingly there 
was held in the City Hall, Glasgow, on the 4th of December, a gathering of some 
2000 of the friends and admirers of ‘‘Caraide nan Gaidheal,” presided over by the 
energetic and genial minister of St Columba, Mr Maclachlan. Among those who 
took part in the meeting were Dr Macleod’s youngest son, the Editor of Good Words ; 
his nephews, Dr Norman Macleod, of Edinburgh, and Dr John Macleod, of 
Govan ; Professor Blackie, Sheriff Nicolson, the Rev. Mr Blair, and others. In our 
day of cheap postage, easy communication, and literary activity, it is not easy to 
realise even the mechanical difficulties of conducting single-handed, as Dr Macleod 
did, such an enterprise as the ‘‘ Teachdaire Gaidhealach,” which made its visits 
regularly month after month among our hills and glens, carrying its budget of sweet 
and racy anecdote, ancient history and lore, and its eagerly-looked-for items of con- 
temporary intelligence. 


No less pleasant are the reminiscences still fresh among us of the period, some 
dozen years later, when ‘‘ Cuairtear nan Gleann,” 
circumstances, but in greatly more troublous times, made its welcome visits. To 


under more encouraging physical 


these two agencies are particularly due any measure of romance attaching to Gaelic 
literature in Scotland, as well as the wonderful state of preservation in which we have 
the language still among us, notwithstanding the cold and repressive attitude of 
School Boards and teachers. 


To Dr Macleod also we credit the fact that, notwithstanding the paucity of 
the remains of ancient Gaelic in Scotland as compared with Ireland, the modern 
literature of the Scottish dialect is largely in excess in point of quantity, and we 
venture also to say much superior in literary and classical excellence, to the productions 
of the present day Celts of the sister island. All honour, then, to the memory of 
Dr Norman Macleod, of St Columba. The bright halo of the good man, and the 
healthy influence of his handiwork, have passed down from generation to generation 
of the sons of the Gael, and even yet in a foreign land how many a hearth is cheered 
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with a rehearsal of what the fathers have told of the times and tales of the 
** Teachdaire,” and ‘‘ Cuairtear.” 


** The page may be lost, and the pen long forsaken, 
And weeds may grow wild o’er the brave heart and hand ; 
But ye are still left when all else hath been taken, 
Like streams in the desert sweet ¢a/es of our land.” 





WOODS, FORESTS, AND ESTATES OF PERTHSHIRE, WITH 
SKETCHES OF THE PRINCIPAL FAMILIES OF THE COUNTY. 
By THoMAS HUNTER. Perth: Henderson, Robertson, & Hunter. 1883. 





” 


NEXT to Mr Hunter’s ‘‘ pleasure in the pathless woods” will be the delight of every 
reader of this charming book. It consists, as he tells us in his preface, of sketches which 
originally appeared in the Perthshire Constitutional, of which Mr Hunter is the ac- 
complished editor and part proprietor. .In an introductory chapter, the author dis- 
courses pleasantly on the impressive effects produced by the appearance of a woody 
landscape, and the important part which the trees of the forests play in the economy 
of Nature. After placing the poets, sacred and profane, under tribute in illustrating 
his essay, he sums all up as follows:—‘‘ All our ideas of beautiful scenery are 
associated with woods. The landscape that is destitute of trees presents a barren and 
uninteresting appearance, while a country that is rich in arboreal features is as re- 
freshing to the eye as is a sheet of water in an arid land. ‘The majestic oak with its 
grey rifted trunk and its dark indented foliage, and the equally majestic beech with its 
fine silvery bark and pale green leaves add dignity and grace to the well-kept ancestral 
park. The light graceful birch which overhangs the mountain stream, imparts to the 
landscape that fairy-like charm, which is so attractive to the lover of the picturesque ; 
while the pine with its straight tall stem and evergreen foliage clothes the landscape 
with a pleasing uniformity.” 

The commercial importance of tree planting is strongly presented ; and this is 
a feature of Mr Hunter’s work which cannot be too much laid to heart by proprietors 
and administrators of Highland property. Even to those who devote their attention 
to the rearing of game, no condition of country is more profitable than that which 
affords the most cover, while it is well known that its grazing capacity and the shelter 
it supplies against the winter’s storms is highly favourable to the raising of stock. It 
can thus be found that successful cultivation and abundant game are not at all so 
inimical to each other when properly regulated as might be supposed. 

A second chapter of a general character is devoted by Mr Hunter to a comparison 
of the past and present arboreal character of the county of Perth. We are also 
furnished with an interesting table, showing the acreage under trees in all the counties 
of Scotland. Taking the Highland counties we find that Inverness tops the list with 
162,201 acres; Perthshire comes next with 94,563; Ross and Cromarty, 43,201; 
Argyle, 42,741 ; Sutherland, 12,260; Nairn, 13,241; Bute, 3,454; and Caithness, 
210 acres, respectively. The woods of Perthshire Mr Hunter estimates at £35 per 
acre, showing a total value for the county of nearly three and a half millions sterling. 
Proceeding to details, he devotes his next chapter to a description of Athole, 
with its gigantic forests and its stately trees. He goes in a similar manner over all 
the important districts of the county, leaving scarce a tree unvisited. His pages teem 
with entertaining gossip, about not merely the trees and woods, but the people and 
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their history as gathered by him in the course of his enthusiastic rambles. Visiting 
Glenlyon, for example, he makes a discovery which may well surprise the natives of 
that respectable neighbourhood. It is no less a fact than that Pontius Pilate of 
evil memory was actually born in the parish. Let Mr Hunter state his grounds for 
this astounding assertion in his own words. He says, page 430 :— 


‘‘ The story told concerning it being the birthplace of the Roman Governor of 
Judea in the days of our Saviour is very circumstantial, and there is no reason to 
believe that it may not be absolutely true. We are told that a short time previous to 
the birth of Christ, Caesar Augustus sent an embassy to Scotland, as well as other 
countries, with the view of endeavouring —what has been so often tried since—to effect a 
universal peace. The Roman ambassadors are said to have met Metellanus, the 
Scottish King, in this region, one of the ambassadors being the father of Pontius 
Pilate. As the story goes, a son was born to the ambassador at Fortingall while he 
was sojourning there on his laudable mission, and it is asserted that the son was the 
veritable Governor of Judea whose name is handed down to us in Holy Writ. It is, 
at all events, certain that such a mission was sent to Scotland by Czsar Augustus 
about the time of the birth of Pontius Pilate, and that Metallanus received the ambas- 
sadors at Fortingall, where he was hunting and holding Court. The ambassadors 
brought rich presents with them, and the Scottish King, who was desirous of friendly 
relations with the Masters of the World, sent valuable gifts to the Emperor in return, 
and was successful in obtaining ‘an amitie with the Romans, which continued betwixt 
them and his kingdome for a long time after.’ The tradition may, therefore, be per- 
fectly true. The remains of the Roman Camp are pointed out by the natives, with no 
small pride, although it requires some examination to trace its outline— 


* No towers are seen 
On the wild heath, but those that fancy builds, 
And, save a fosse that tracks the moor with green, 
It nought remains to tell of what may there have been. 


And yet grave authors, with no small waste 
Of their grave time, have dignified the spot 
By theories to prove the fortress placed 

By Roman hands to curb the invading Scot.’ 


The camp is traditionally said to have been formed by Agricola, who fought a battle 
with the Caledonians in the neighbourhood. Many interesting Roman remains have 
been found from time to time in and about the site of the camp. Of these may be 
mentioned a Roman standard, the shaft of which encloses a five-fluted spear, and 
which is preserved at Troup House. In the preetorium of the camp was found a vase 
of curious mixed metal, and in shape resembling a coffee-pot. This was found about 
1733, and is preserved in Taymouth Castle. Of late years a number of urns and flint 
arrow-heads have been picked up in and around the camp. The camp is situated 
about a quarter of a mile west of the village, the outline of the camp beiny about one 
and a-halfacre. The ramparts are almost entirely levelled with the ground, but can 
still be traced. The prztorium is remarkably complete, as also the marks of a deep 
fosse, which is supposed to have surrounded Agricola’s headquarters. The ditch or 
outer trench is now in many places filled in, so that its course is not so easily 
followed.” 


Space prevents our quoting further from this delightful book. It will amply 
repay perusal by the general reader, while it will prove an invaluable and 
reliable guide to the local historian, and pre-eminently so to the connoisseur in 
arboriculture and estate management. 


Books reviewed, or noticed in our ‘‘ Literary Notes,” or indeed any book, will 
be supplied, to order, from the Ce/tic Magazine Office at the published prices, and 
sent by Parcels or Book Post to any address. 
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THE REV. DONALD MUNRO, M.A., HIGH DEAN 
OF THE ISLES. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 


S1r,—I am glad to see from the Ce/tic for November, just to hand, that you have 
resolved to publish a new edition of Dean Munro’s ‘‘ Description of the Western 
Islands of Scotland.” As you are aware, I am engaged in compiling a History of the 
Clan Munro, or Rothaich, and have been successful in collecting a considerable 
amount of matter relative to the Clan and individual members of it. The following 
are all the ‘* Notes,” respecting Dean Munro, I have as yet succeeded in unearthing ; 
and I submit them to the readers of the Ce/tic, in the hope that those of them who 
may be in possession of any further information concerning the Dean, or, indeed, any 
member of the Clan Munro, will communicate with me, and thereby render valu- 
able assistance :— 

Donald Munro was the eldest son of Alexander Munro of Kiltearn, by his wife, 
Janet, daughter of Farquhar Maclean of Dochgarroch. Alexander was fourth son of 
Hugh Munro I. of Coul, in the parish of Alness, who was second son of George 
Munro, tenth Baron of Fowlis, by his second marriage with Christian, daughter of 
John Macculloch of Plaids, who was Bailie of the ‘‘ Girth,” or Sanctuary ‘‘ of Sanct 
Duthouis of Tayne” in 1458. 

Donald Munro, like his uncle John (from whom the present family of Teaninich 
in the parish of Alness is descended) became a churchman. His place of education 
is not recorded, but as he was a Master of Arts, it must have been at one of the three 
Universities then existing in Scotland, probably at King’s College, Aberdeen, where 
most of the northern students then generally resorted. 

His earliest ecclesiastical preferment, hitherto ascertained, was the Archdeaconry 
of the Isles, to which he was nominated in, or shortly after, 1549. The Arch- 
deacon in 1544 was Roderick Maclean, in whose favour Bishop Farquhar of the Isles 
then resigned his See ; and in 1548, Queen Mary presented ‘‘ Master Archibald 
Munro, Chaplain, to the Archdeaconry, when it should become vacant by the de- 
mission of the venerable clerk, Master Roderick M‘Clane :” the latter, however, was 
not confirmed as Bishop of the Isles by Pope Julius III. till the 5th of March 1550, 
and he died in 1553. 

Dean Munro visited most of the Western Isles in 1549, and wrote an interesting 
account of them in the Scottish dialect, which was first printed from his own MS, at 
Edinburgh in 1744, 12mo., pp. 67, with the title, ‘‘A Description of the Western 
Isles of Scotland, or Hybrides, in 1549, with Genealogies of the Chieff Clans of the 
Isles ; by Mr Donald Munro, High Dean of the Isles.” Only fifty copies of the work 
were printed, and, as it had become scarce, editions of it were reprinted in 1805 and 
1818. These are now quite out of print, and it is a work well deserving of being 
re-edited, with more care than has hitherto been shown. Buchanan, who was a con- 
temporary of his, as also, it is said, a correspondent and acquaintance, mentions the 
Archdeacon of the Isles with praise, as ‘‘Donaldus Monrous, homo doctus et piusqui 
eas Ebrides omnes et ipse peragnavit et oculis per lustravit”; that is, Donald 
Munro, a pious and diligent person (or learned man), who travelled in person over all 
those islands, and viewed them exactly.” 
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In 1563, a charter by Alexander Bain of Tulloch, in the parish of Dingwall, is 
witnessed by ‘‘ Donald Munro, Archdeacon of the Isles.” 

In ‘‘The Register of Ministers and thair Stipendis, sen the Yeir of God 1567,” 
preserved in the General Register House, at Edinburgh, and which was printed as a 
contribution to the Maitland Club at Glasgow, by Mr A. Macdonald, in Edinburgh, 
in 1830, under the ‘‘ Ministers in Ros,” is found ‘‘ Mr Donald Monro, Commissionar 
to plant Kirkis in Ros, and to assist the Bischope of Caitnes in semlable planting 
(similar labours), to begyn at Lambmes (Ist August) 1563 . . ._ iiijc merkis” ; 
and in the ‘* Register of Ministers and Readers in the Kirk of Scotland,” from the 
MS. ‘*Booke of the Assignatione of Stipendis” for the year 1574, and printed in 
1844, in volume I. of the ‘‘ Wodrow Society,” ably edited by the late David Laing, 
under the ‘‘ Diocie of Ros,” occurs, as Commissioner of Ross, ‘‘ Master Donald Monro, 
minister,” but his stipend is not specified. At the same time he was minister at Al- 
ness, Kiltearn, and Limlair, with a stipend of £66. 13s. 4d. Scots, or £5. 11s. sterling, 
and the kirk lands. 

The date of his appointment as parson of Kiltearn was apparently between 1560 
and 1563—that church, as well as those of Alness and Limlair, being Prebends of 
the Cathedral of Ross—his total stipend being then £27. 15s. 8d. 

In ‘* The Booke of the Universall Kirk of Scotland,” printed in 1839 by the Mait- 
land Club, occur the following notices of the Commissioner of Ross, on pages 34, 40 
51, 63, 175, 257, and 282 respectively :— 

‘* June 26, 1563.—Commission was given to Mr Donald Monro to plant kirks 
within the bounds of Rosse ; to endure only for a year.” 

On the 27th December following, the General Assembly found that ‘‘it was com- 
plained that he (Donald Munro) was not so apt to teach as his charge required,” and 
certain clergymen were “‘ ordained to take a tryall of his gift, and to report to the 
Assemblie.” 

‘* June 30th, 1564.—Mr Donald Munro his commission to plant kirks within Rosse 
was continued for a year.” 

On the 28th of June of the following year, complaints were given in by Mr Munro 
against the Ross-shire ministers for non-residence at their kirks. 

The General Assembly, on the 5th of July 1570, ordered assistance to be given 
him as Commissioner of Ross, because he ‘‘ was not prompt in the Scottish tongue”— 
the Gaelic language. 

On the 6th of March 1573, ‘‘the Assemblie, for certain causes moving them, 
continued,” among other ministers, ‘‘ Mr Donald Munro in the office of Commission- 
arie to plant kirks till the next General Assemblie” ; and his appointment as Com- 
missioner of Ross was renewed for the last time at Edinburgh, on the 6th of August 
1573, ‘till the next Assemblie.” 

A successor was appointed on the 6th of March 1575 ; and it is probable that he 
died about the same time, and certainly before the year 1589, when his successor, 
Robert Munro, third son of John Munro II. of Balconie, grandson of Hugh Munro I. 
of Coul, was parson of Kiltearn. 

Tradition states that Donald Munro lived at Castle Craig (the ruins of which still 
remain), on the opposite side of the Cromarty Firth, which he crossed by boat, and 
preached on Sabbaths in one of his churches—Kiltearn, Alness, or Limlair. He was 
evidently a man of some eminence in his time, and inclined to literary pursuits, and 
topographical as well as genealogical research. At first he was doubtless a priest of 
the Roman Catholic Church, but on the dawn of the Reformation he followed the 
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example of his relative and chief, Robert Munro, XV. Baron of Fowlis, and became 
a Protestant, when he must have been a man of middle age. It is much to be 
regretted that a fuller account of his career is not now available, or known to exist. 
The Rev. Dr John Kennedy of Dingwall, in his ‘‘ Fathers of Ross-shire,” page 4, 
has the following reference to Commissioner Munro :—‘‘ It was in 1563 the first ray 
of Reformation light broke through the darkness of Ross-shire. By the General 
Assembly of that year, Mr Donald Munro was appointed ‘Commissioner of Ross.’ 
The Lord came with him to his work, and before seven years had passed, the cause 
of truth had made such progress in Easter Ross, where he chiefly laboured (?), as to 
attract the notice of ‘Good Regent Murray ;’ who presented to the people of Tain a 
pulpit for their church, as an acknowledgment of their zeal.” —I am, yours, &c., 
Milnton Cottage, ALEX. ROSS. 
Alness, November 1883. 








THE “CLACHNAHAGAIG” STONE. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE, 


S1r,—As I find that the conclusion of my argument respecting the above Stone | 
has been omitted in the letter you were good enough to publish in your last number, } \ ‘ 
may I request the favour that you will next month find a corner for what follows :— 

The ground I took up in my former letter was that there is no evidence that the 
** Clachnahagaig” of James VI.’s Charter was the same as the Clachnahalaig Stone 
mentioned on the plans and in title-deeds ; but I intended further to show that, even 
as to the position of the latter stone itself, there is much room for difference of opinion; 
and at the end of my letter, as it appeared, I adverted to the evidence adduced by Mr 
Fraser-Mackintosh in reference to the erection of the prescnt stone on the Canal Bank, 

I intended, however, and now wish, to cite important evidence in favour of my 
latter contention. In Decree of Special and General Service of Isabella Rose or 
Innes and others, dated 7th June, recorded in Chancery 8th June, and in Register of 
Sasines 12th July 1869, the Dunain Salmon Fishings are described as ‘‘ on the water of 
Ness and Lake of Ness or Loch Ness, from the March Stone called Clachnahalig, 
at and in the said Loch.” (The italics are mine.) This is from the title of the vendors 
of the Estate of Dunain, from whom Sir John Ramsden acquired it, which, therefore, 
regulated his rights. In conveying the fishings, however, which he sold to Mr 
Fountaine Walker, Sir John inserted the following description of the site of Clach- 
nahalig, which, I believe, I am fully justified in saying is not to be found anywhere 
in his own titles. He assumed to give ‘‘the sole and exclusive right of fishing for 
salmon and all other fish in the River Ness, ex adverso of that part of the northern 
bank thereof formerly part of the said lands and Estate of Dunain, but now the 
property of the Caledonian Canal Commissioners, extending from the Stone called 
Clachnahalig, situated at the point where, prior to the formation of said Canal, the 
lands of Dunain marched with the lands of Bught, up the river to a point now indi- 
cated by a march stone recently erected by me directly opposite the centre of the 
mouth of the Laggan Burn.” 

As the above facts are, I conceive, most important as traversing Mr Fraser- 
Mackintosh’s assertion that the site of Clachnahalig has been unnecessarily questioned, 
my reply to that assertion cannot be complete without their publication.—I am, &c., 


London. ANGUS MACKINTOSH. 









